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Hotes. 
HAGIOSCOPE” OR ORIEL? 


In a recent number of ‘N. & Q.’ a question 


was asked about “the meaning or original 
use ” of an enigmatical aperture in Piddinghoe 
Church, Sussex.* It was described by Mr. 
Grss, the querist, as ‘‘a square opening with 
a stone slab in front, situated in the south 
wall of the nave, just below the chancel.” 
Replying to the query, Mr. W. Heneace 
Lecce described the opening as “between 
the chancel and the first bay of the south 
aisle,” and, without giving his reasons, ex- 
pressed the opinion that it was “a com- 
paratively modern feature” of the church. 
Another correspondent, Mr. Dormer, said 


that “if the altar is visible through the} 


opening it is a squint or hagioscope.” “The 
object of the squint,” said Mr Dormer, “ was 
to facilitate a view of the elevation of the 
Host.” 

Similar definitions of “hagioscope” are 

iven in books of reference and dictionaries. 

hus in the last edition of ‘Chambers’s En- 
cyclopzedia ’ (1901) we have :— 

“ Squint or hagioscope, a narrow aperture cut in 
the wall of a church (generally about two feet wide) 
to enable persons standing in the side-chapels, &c., 
to see the elevation of the Host at the high altar.” 


* See 9° S. x. 847, 477. 


F. A. Paley, in his ‘Manual of Gothic 
Architecture,’ 1846, refers to the ‘‘ squint” as 
a “slanting hole from the transept into the 
chancel,” and says that “of its use there can 
be no doubt. It was meant to afford a view 
of the elevation of the Host at the high 
altar” (p. 239). He also observes that “ these 
apertures have been called hagioscopes.” 

In Parker’s ‘ Concise Glossary of Architec- 
ture,’ first published in 1846, the *‘ squint” is 
defined in similar terms, and the author says: 

‘* The usual situation of these openings is on one 
or both sides of the chancel arch, and there is fre- 
quently a projection, like a low buttress, on the 
outside across the angle to cover this opening: these 
projections are more common in some districts than 
in others; they are particularly abundant in the 
neighbourhood of Tenby, in South Wales; but the 
openings themselves are to be found everywhere, 
though they have commonly been plastered over, or 
sometimes boarded at the two ends, in other cases 
filled up with bricks. In some instances they are 
small narrow arches by the side of the chancel arch, 
extending from the ground to the height of ten or 
twelve feet, as at Minster Lovell, Oxon: usually 
they are not above a yard high and about two feet 
wide, often wider at the west end than at the east. 
They are commonly plain, but sometimes ornamented 
like niches, and sometimes have light open panelling 
across them; this is particularly the case in Somer- 
setshire and Devonshire. There are many instances 
of these ae in other situations besides the 
usual one, but always in the direction of the high 
altar, or at least of an altar; sometimes the opening 
is from a chapel by the side of the chancel, as at 
Chipping-Norton, Oxon. In Bridgewater Church, 
Somerset, there isa series of these openings through 
three successive walls, following the same oblique 
line, to enable a person standing in the porch to see 
the high altar.” 

The ‘New English Dictionary’ defines 
“hagioscope” as “a small opening, cut 
through a chancel arch or wall, to enable 
worshippers in an aisle or side! chapel to 
obtain a view of the elevation of the Host,” 
the definition being followed by a number of 
extracts from writers on church architecture, 
beginning in 1839. 

The writers who have discoursed on 
“hagioscopes,” on “hagioscopic arrange- 
| ments,” and hagioscopic windows ” are not 
afew. It never seems to have occurred to 

them to examine the foundations of their 
| belief. Indeed, when people are dealing with 
“ecclesiology,” as they call it, inspiration, and 
not evidence, is all that is necessary. You 
can describe the chancel arch as a symbol of 
the gate of heaven; you can say that churches 
were made cruciform to represent the instru- 
ment of the Crucifixion, that chancels were 
deflected from the axis of the nave in memory 
of the inclination of the Saviour’s head on the 
| cross, or that little openings in the south 
walls of chancels were vulne-windows, or else 
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lychnoscopes.* And what you say on this 
subject may be repeated without questioning 
in books of reference. When men who are 
believed to be experts are agreed, such books 
can only rehearse their opinions. 

The stone slab in front of the aperture at 
Piddinghoe is not consistent with the alleged 
purpose of such apertures, nor is the 
“light open panelling” which, according to 
Parker, sometimes runs across them. At 
Norton, in Derbyshire, one of these apertures 
on the south side of the chancel arch is 
divided from top to bottom by a perpen- 
dicular stone muilion. Is the “open panel- 
ling,” or lattice- work, which sometimes 
protects these apertures, consistent with the 
alleged object of obtaining a view of the 
Host! In Parkers ‘Glossary’ a plan is 
given by the side of the description trom 
which 1 have quoted. lt shows the exact 
position of three “squints ’ in Haseley Church, 
Uxtordshire. One of these is an oblique 
passage on the north side of the chancel arch, 
extending between the north aisle and the 
chancel. The other two are on the south side 
of the chancel arch. Of the two “ squints’ 
on the south side, one is an oblique passage, 
extending between the south aisle and the 
chancel. ‘he other passage, which leads from 
the nave across a spiral staircase into the 
chancel, is so detlected that it would be im- 
possible to see through it at all. lt would 
only be possible to hear or speak through it. 

An aperture near the chancel arch at Brad- 
field Church, about tive miles from Shettield, 
opens neither into the aisle nor the nave. 
‘Lhe opening is between the south wall of the 
chancel and a tiny room, built a little below 
the ground, at the angle formed by the junc- 
tion vf the south chancel wall with the east 
wall of the south aisle. Lt would have been 
impossible fur people in the nave or aisle to 
see the elevation of the Host through this 
aperture. Only a man standing in the tiny 
room could see through it. 

What 1 have called the tiny room at Brad- 
field corresponds to certain passages from the 
transept to the chancel in Somersetshire and 
other counties. Mr. Bligh, in his * Cornish 
Churches,'t tells us that at Sv. Cury, 

‘at the junction of the chancel and transept, a 
remarkabie hagioscope is formed by a large chamler 


* A good specimen of what we are expected to 
believe may be seeu in a paper on * Hermits and 
Hermit Celis,’ by the Kev. J. Hudson Barker, where 
the writer says:—** Hagioscopes in the north or 
south side of the chancei from little chambers be- 
hiud in so many churches testify to the frequency 
vf these immured anchorites”’ (io Andrews’s The 
Church ‘Treasury,’ p. 83). 

Second edition, Uxtord, 1835, p. 47. 


of the angle, supported by a detached shaft and 
arches to small responds of similar character. 
Externally the wall has been thickened out into 
two rounded projections, on the inner side of the 
smaller of which is a window which may have 
been used as a ‘low side window’; within, it is 
4 ft. 7in. above the floor, and its dimensions are 
1 ft. 4in. high by 9in. wide. A similar arrangement 
is found in other churches of the district, as at 
Landewednack and St. Mawgan.” 

Engravings of the ** hagioscopes” at Lande- 
wednack and St. Mawgan, as well as of that 
at St. Cury, are given by Mr. Bligh, and 
what is remarkaole in them is that they have 
all “low side windows.” lt appears from Mr. 
Bligh’s account that in ‘the peculiar hagio- 
scopic arrangement” at Landewednack the 
“ low side window ” is of two lights, and 
“just beneath it, from the foundation of the wall, 
into which it is built, projects a rude block of stone, 
which might have been convenient for persons to 
stand ou if these windows really had aun outward 
use. At St. Cury are no traces of the existence of 
such a block. ‘The dimensions of the window 
are by lft. Sin.; the sill Sft. from 
the ground; from the sill to the stone beneath 
it, 4 ft. 34 n.; breadth of the wall, 4ft. The 
internal (arrapgement 18 nearly the same as at 
St. 

A year or two ago | examined one of these 
so-called “low side windows” at Market 
Deeping, in Lincolnshire, near the junction of 
the south chancel wall with the nave of the 
church. It is not glazed, but it is closed on 
the inside by a wooden shutter, and it has 
a lattice of iron bars. ‘The aperture is 
3 ft. llin. above the ground outside. Mea- 
sured on the outside, the height of the aper- 
ture is 1 ft. 3in., and the width lft. It is 
splayed inwardly, the inside height being 
2tt. 7in., and the width 1 ft. 7 in. 

The block of stone at St. Cury may have 
been used to stand on, and to speak through 
the aperture. Such an aperture, however, 
would have been of uo use ina “™ hagioscopic 
arrangement.” ‘The fact that “ hagioscopes” 
are found, in the great majority of cases, on 
ihe south side only is inconsistent with the 
pretended object of affording a view of the 
Host. It is not likely that the Host would 
be exhibited only to people sitting in the 
south aisle, and not to those in the north 
aisle. 8S. O. Appy. 

(To be continued.) 


THE BACON—SHAKESPEARE QUESTION. 
(See 9" S. ix. 141, 202, 301, 362, 423; x. 43, 124, 
201, 264, B62, 463; x1. 122.) 
_‘Promus,’ No. 60, is a verse from Horace, 

Epistle LL, i. 14:— 


Extinctus amabitur idem, 


* Ibid, p. 83. 
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and this entry is closely related to No. 69, of 
uncertain authorship :— 

“Nemo virtuti invidiam reconciliaverit preter 
mortem.” 
Indeed, the relation between the two entries 
is established by Horace himself, in the same 
Epistle, ll. 10-12, where he says that ‘he 


who crushed the direful hydra, and subdued | 


well-known monsters with fated labour, found 
envy to be conquered only at his latter end.” 

Baconians apparently do not know that 
No. 69 forms part of the Antitheta of ‘ Envy,’ 
that Bacon again refers toit in the ‘ De Aug.,’ 
book viii. ch. viii., and that the sentiment 
itself is extremely common in all writers of 
the period and previously. And, of course, 
we may assume that the verse suggested to 
Bacon the masque which he wrote under 
Jonson’s name, ‘Pleasure’ reconciled to 
Virtue.’ In the first ‘ Essay of Death’ No. 60 
is brought in thus :— 

* Death hath this also, that it openeth the gate 
to good fame, and extinguisheth envy: Lxtinctus 
amabitur idem.’ 

In Jonson’s supposed work the two entries 
are closely paralleled several times ; and in 
one place we find a repetition of Bacon's own 
phrasing, which Gabriel Harvey would dub 
‘as new as Newgate,” but which is really 
much older :— 

Cen. It will open the gate to your fame. 
*The Silent Woman,’ IV. ii. 

No. 123 is an innocent-looking phrase from 

Psalm exlvii. 16 :— 
Qui dat nivem sicut lanam. 
Yet it is a trap for the unwary Baconian 
who has forgotten to read Bacon. It reminds 
one of the musty proverb of trying to play 
‘Hamlet’ without Famlet. Judge. Mrs. Pott 
quotes from Shakespeare as follows :— 
His shroud as the mountain snow. 
* Hamlet,’ LV. v., Song. 
When snow the pasture sheets. 

* Ant. and Cleop.,’ I. iv. 65. 

When one turns from a Baconian to Bacon 
one must be prepared to shed bitter tears :— 

“Snow hath in it a secret warmth ; as the monk 
proved out of the text: Qui dat nivem sicut lanam, 
gelu sicut cineres spargit. Whereby he did infer, 
that snow did warm like wool, and frost did fret 
like ashes.” —* Natural History,’ Century viii. No 788. 
The saying is again alluded to in Century vi. 

That “snow hath in it a secret warmth ” 
is a notion that reminds one of two other 
* Promus ’ notes :— 

No. 1366. Borex penetrabile. 

No. 1367. Frigus adurit. 
These notes together form part of line 93 of 
the first book of Virgil’s * Georgics,’ and they 
appear thus in the ‘Novum Organum’:— 


‘* Even a severe and intense cold produces a sen- 
sation of burning: Nec Boree penetrabile frigus 
adurit.”"—Book ii. Aph. xi. 27. 

Baconians are always able to illustrate 
Bacon by passages from Shakespeare; they 
are as ready with parallels as a borrower is 
with his cap; hence four quotations appear 
from the plays, which give us to understand 
|that the wind, from whatever quarter it 
comes, is apt to blow very cold. Wedo not 
now dispute the accuracy of the observation, 
yet nobody had recorded it previous to Bacon, 
who, as Mrs. Pott has told us in her book, is 
almost alone in noting that age causes even 
the Hyperion curl to change from gold to 
silver. Philosophy may not cure the tooth- 
ache, but it puts many things into one’s head, 
bees amongst the number. And since Bacon’s 
time small boys and others have taken to 
playing with snow, and to the congenial 
pastime of pelting Robert with snowballs— 
and solely because of Bacon’s discovery that 
“snow hath in it a secret warmth.” 

Bacon had some very curious notions re- 
specting the nature of heat and cold, to which 
he gives much prominence in the * Novuin 
Organum’ and in his ‘Sylva Sylvarum’ or 
‘Natural History’; but he rigidly excludes 
them from the plays and poems of Shake- 
speare. He tells us that flame does not 
mingle with flame, as air does with air, or 
water with water, but remains contiguous ; 
that one flame within another quencheth 
not ; and much more that is curious, if not 
contrary to the teachings of modern science. 
And in the ‘ Promus,’ No. 889, he notes down 
the antediluvian proverb that nail drives out 
nail. Now, in * Coriolanus,’ and again in 
‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ the proverb 
is quoted and bracketed with the kindred 
saying that fire drives out fire. The notion 
that fire drives out fire finds expression 
several times in Shakespeare, and it is a 
maxim in the Baconian philosophy. Zrgo, 
Bacon wrote Shakespeare. 

It is true that Bacon does not anywhere in 
all his work couple the nail proverb with its 
perhaps more ancient brother - saying, but 
that does not matter. It is coupled so in 
Shakespeare, and that fact squares the circle, 
and proves the origin of the passages in the 
plays. 

Here we may observe that the lines in 
‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona’ are imitated 
from ‘Romeus and Juliet,’ the foundation- 
stone of Shakespeare’s ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ a 
poem written by one Arthur Brooke in or 
about 1562, when Bacon and Shakespeare 
were just out of their swaddling-clothes. 


Chapman, in his ‘Monsieur D’Olive,’ 
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V. i. 5-13, illustrates Bacon’s original notion 
admirably ; and John Lyly expounds it in 
orthodox fashion twice in ‘Euphues.’ Many 
other writers of the time do likewise ; but if 
anybody wishes to find other parallels to the 
yassage outside Shakespeare, he will be wise 


if he avoids Bacon, who has nothing like it | 


in all his work, except such sayings as that 
which we find in ‘Henry VIL,’ where he 
writes that the citizens, finding the gates to 
be set on fire by the enemy, “repulsed fire 
with fire.” 

Dr. Theobald records many instances of 
parallel phrases in Bacon and Shakespeare, 
and in one or two cases he qualifies them 


with remarks to the effect that such phrases | 
are sometimes to be met with in other writers | 
of the time. Consequently, we may assume | 


that the absence of qualifying remarks is an 
indication that the phrases are new and of 
Bacon’s coinage. 

Starting holes.—This phrase is said to be a 
curious one, and a passage in ‘1 Henry IV.’ 
which contains it is quoted. Of course, Bacon 
uses it. 

Two instances at least occur in Jonson: 
one in‘ The Case is Altered,’ and the other 
in the ‘ Discoveries,’ *De Bonis et Malis.’ 
It is a very common expression, and Peele 
used it in the earliest known draft of his 
‘Edward L.’ but struck it out when revising 
his play, perhaps because it had been battered 
about so much by others. See Dyce’'s ‘ Peele,’ 
p. 415, col. 1. Greene often uses it, and it 
occurs in Gascoigne’s ‘ Voyage into Holland,’ 
1572. But we need not be surprised that such 
parallels are adduced, for the same writer 
gravely informs us that “play prizes” is 
another “ curious expression,” and that Bacon 
coined the phrase “ gross and palpable” ! 

To put tricks upon.—Another choice phrase 


from the Bacon mint. And yet Dr. Theobald | 


does not see that his claim for Bacon is 
refuted by Bacon in the very passage that he 
quotes :— 

“Some build rather upon the abusing of others, 
and (as we now say) putting tricks upon them,” 
&c.— Essay of ‘ Cunning.’ 

Dr. Theobald might have added that this 
phrase is met with again in the ‘Spurious 
Apophthegms,’ No. 16:— 

“ Two scholars and a countryman, travelling upon 
the road, one night lodged all in one inn and supped 
together, where the scholars thought to have puta 
trick upon the countryman,” &c. 

However, the phrase is to be found in Ben 
Jonson several times. It occurs in ‘ Every 
Man in his Humour’; twice in ‘ Catiline’; in 
‘The New Inn’; and again in ‘ Bartholomew 


Fair.’ Yet Dr. Theobald is so confident of 


| the Baconian origin of the phrase, and of the 
time at which it was tod | that he adduces 
it as a piece of evidence in regard to the 
dates of two of Shakespeare's plays which 
use 16 :— 

* As neither of these plays [‘The Tempest’ and 
* All's Well’) were [sic] known till 1623, there is no 
reason for giving the phrase an earlier date than the 
| Essay [1612).” 
| Now Jonson uses the expression in both 

versions of his ‘Every Man in his Humour,’ 
| and therefore it was current as early as 1596. 
| Discourse of reason.—When this phrase is 
| mentioned to a Baconian, he removes his hat 
and bows his body. It is such a “ profound 

»hilosophical expression ”; and has not Theo- 

—the great Theobald — traced it to 
Homer? Of course, it originated with Bacon. 
Nevertheless, Prof. Dowden in his paper 
|‘ Shakespeare as a Man of Science,’ printed 
in the Vational Review last July, has shown 
that the phrase occurs in Caxton, in Sir 
Thomas More, in Eden, in Holland’s transla- 
tion of Plutarch’s ‘ Morals,’ and at least four 
times in Florio’s translation of Montaigne. 
Here is another case :— 

‘“*How they [the Romans] could have sped well 
in undertaking such a match: it is uneasy to find 
in discourse of human _ reason.” — Sir Walter 
| Raleigh's ‘ History of the World’; Arber, ‘ English 
Garner,’ vol. i. p. 67. 

Dr. Theobald remarks that 
“fone rather frequent mode of expression with 

3acon is to say of some attribute or quality that 
it lies in the object to which it addresses itself, and 
does not exist for its own sake.” 

And he cites the following as an example :— 

“So that it is said of untrue valours that some 
men’s valours are in the eyes of them that look on, 
so such men’s industries [7.¢., other than oer 
are in the eyes of others, or at least in regard o} 
their own designments.”—‘ Advancement of Learn- 
ing,’ book i. 

Bacon’s expression “ it is said” shows con- 
clusively that he was using a common form 
of speech ; and, as a matter of fact, he could 
not help employing it in the connexion he 
does. The saying re valour and lookers-on 
was proverbial, and Bacon tells us so in a 

yassage the whole of which Dr. Theobald 
oes forgotten to quote :— 

“Of valour I speak not; take it from the wit- 
nesses that have been produced before: yet, the old 
observation is not untrue, that the Spaniard’s valour 
lieth in the eye of the looker-on; but the English 
valour lieth about the soldier's heart.”—‘ Of a War 
with Spain.’ 

Four passages are quoted from Shakespeare 
to show that he uses the form “lies in,” but 
the only one that is worth noticing is the 
following :— 


= 
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A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it ; never in the tongue 
Of him that makes it. 7 
* Love’s Labour Lost,’ V. ii. 871-3. 
Let us try Jonson :— 

Lord B. But the ignorant valour, | 
That knows not why it undertakes, but doth it 
To escape the infamy merely— . 

_Lovel. Is worst of all: 
That valour lies in the eyes o' the lookers-on, 
And is called valour with a witness nays 

*The New Inn,’ IV. iii. 
C. CRAWFORD 
(To be continued.) 


Keats's ‘Ope To a NIGHTINGALE’: THE 
OriIcInAL MS.—From an exclusively literary 
point of view, no more interesting article 
appeared in any of the March periodicals 
than that by Mr. Sidney Colvin, ‘A Morn- 
ing’s Work in a Hampstead Garden,’ in the 
Monthly Review. It appears that the draft 
autograph of Keats’s famous ode has. hitherto 
escaped examination by the poet’s editors and 
annotators ; it was, at any rate, unknown, 
or, in Mr. Colvin’s words, “ escaped the dili- 
gence of Mr. Buxton Forman.” The MS. was 
purchased a short time ago, at a sale at 
Sotheby's of the effects of the late Townley 
Green, by the Earl of Crewe, at whose 
request the autograph poem has been repro- 
duced, in the article in the magazine afore- 
mentioned, by Mr. Sidney Colvin. Interest 
centres in the “crowning stanza” of the ode 
by reason of the vital alterations made in 
three of its lines. In the fifth line “song ” is 
substituted for “ voice” ; in the last but one 
the word ‘‘ magic” takes the place of “the 
wide” ; and in the last line the poet erases, 
evidently in the process of writing, the word 
“ keelless ”—the last two lines, when subjected 
to the poet’s alterations, appearing as fol- 
lows :— 

Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 

Of perilous seas, in fairy lands forlorn. 

One perceives at once, in the alteration in 
the first of these lines, Keats’s exquisite sense 
of the music—one might say the magic—of 
words, while the matchless lines convey more 
vividly to the appreciative reader the image 
in the poet’s mind. It will be observed in 
the two lines quoted that Keats’s MS. has 
“fairy "—not “faery,” as appears, I believe, 
in nearly all reputable editions of the poet. 
In the *Golden Treasury’ Palgrave gives 
“faery,” so does Mr. W. E. Henley in his 
‘English Lyrics,’ and Mr. Quiller-Couch in 
‘The Oxford Book of English Verse.’ 
Joun Gricor. 
It will amuse Mr. Buxton Forman and all those 


who really know Keats to find a point made o 


the spelling of “fairy” or “‘faery.” Keats had a 
soul entirely above em and in copying his 
own poems would commonly, without apparently 
noticing it, spell the same word differently in each 


copy-] 


Gops aNnD Men.—lIn the second volume of 
his * Introduction to the Study of Language,’ 
Prof. A. H. Sayce says that the apotheosis of 
Roman emperors, due to a variety of causes, 
rested primarily on the fact that each was 
supposed to represent the unity and omni- 
potence of the State. The Emperor Trajan, 
in Slavonic mythology, has become a god or 
demon by the side of the shadowy Perun. 
In that much-discussed fragment of early 
Russian tradition, the ‘Song of the Expedi- 
tion of Igor, Troyan, the god of darkness, is 
opposed to Dazhbog, the god of light (the 
late poet A. N. Maikov devoted four years’ 
study to this poem and the myths embodied 
in it, and wrote an essay thereon). As Prof. 
Sayce remarks, “In bringing the gods down 
to earth in the likeness of men it was 
inevitable that the men should in turn be 
raised up to heaven in the likeness of gods.” 
He instances the English General Nicholson, 
deified by the Indian Bunjaras. It seems 
that some Russian fanatics deified the unfor- 
tunate Peter III, while others regarded 
Napoleon as his lieutenant for the purpose 
of establishing Divine justice on earth or 
proclaiming the Tsar’s Messiahship. 

In his erudite and interesting volume ‘ La 
Mythologie Slave,’ a copy of which the author 
presented to me on a recent visit to Paris, 
Prof. Louis Leger deals with an error of the 
ancient chroniclers, Helmold and Saxo 
Grammaticus, over the Slav god Svantovit, 
which they supposed was a heathen develop- 
ment of St. Vitus (Guy), the youthful martyr 
whose cathedral crowns the Hradschin bill 
at Prague. M. Leger shows that, by a pious 
fraud, the monks of Corvey endeavoured to 
replace the pagan Svantovit by the cult of 
St. Vitus. Compare, though in a different 
direction, the transformation of Bohemian 
popular veneration for the master John Hus, 
by Jesuit influence, into adoration of the 
hypothetical St. John Nepomuc. 

Prof. Leger suggests a curious field of 
research in the following foot-note (p. 90) :— 

“Je serais reconnaissant aux lecteurs de ce 
travail de vouloir bien me signaler avec textes a 
lappui des exemples didoles ou de personnages 
paiens transformés en saints chrétiens correspon- 
dants. On cite vulontiers comme exemple de ce 
phénomeéne le temple de sainte Victoire A Pourriéres 
(Campi putridi), une sainte Aphrodise qui aurait 
remplace Vénus, un saint Amadour qui aurait 
remplacé Cupidon. II doit y en avoir d’autres.”’ 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Brixton Hill. 
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Tomas Hoop.—In beginning the memoir 
of Hood which prefaces the “ Eversley Edi- 
tion” of his poems, Canon Ainger takes 
exception to “the abbreviated form of his 
Christian name,” on the ground that “there 
is no evidence that he was known in his 
lifetime even to his intimate friends as ‘Tom’ 
Hood.” The poet’s son was generally spoken 
of as Tom Hood the Younger, which may be 

rtly responsible for the extent to which 
fis father has come to be known by the 
abbreviated form. But I have recently come 
across a scrap of such evidence as Canon 
Ainger speaks of, where Southey, in inter- 
chap. xv. of ‘The Doctor,’ mentions Tom 


Hood, Tom Moore, Tom Campbell, Tom) 
Cribb, &c., as though such names were} 


commonly current. That was in 1837, during 
Hood's lifetime ; and one of Hood’s friends 
used the abbreviated form shortly after his 
death, for Douglas Jerrold wrote in Punch 
(5 September, 1846), “ Tom Hood has capitally 
said of certain teetotalers that they think 
they have a right to believe themselves 
Beauties, simply because they are not 
Beasts.” WALTER JERROLD. 
Hampton-on-Thames. 


Tue Jews 1x Enctanp.—The marriage 
at the Mansion House on Tuesday, the 
7th of April, of a daughter of the Lord 
Mayor, reminds us that it is the first time 
that a marriage with full Jewish ritual has 
been solemnized at the Lord Mayor's official 
residence. The ceremony took place in the 
gilded Egyptian Hall, a beautiful canopy 
being erected, beneath which the bride and 
bridegroom were united. The celebrant was 
the Chief Rabbi (Dr. Adler), assisted by 
Prof. Gollancz, I. Samuel, and R. Harris, of 
the Bayswater Synagogue. 


‘THe Prime MINISTER AT WHITTINGHAME.’ 
—In an article in the Pall Mall Magazine 
for March, descriptive of the residence 
of Mr. A. J. Balfour at Whittinghame, 
Prestonkirk, East Lothian, N.B., is the fol- 
lowing remarkable passage. referring to 
Whittinghame in the time of Elizabeth :— 

‘In the castle [of which the keep alone remains 
at the present time] were four men: Morton, his 
cousin, Archibald Douglas, and brother of the pro- 
prietor of Whittinghame, Maitland of Lethington, 
and that strange and sinister figure, James, Earl of 
Bothwell. And their talk was of Darnley, the 
King’s husband [sic], and their talk boded him no 
good.”"—*The Prime Minister at Whittinghame,’ 
p. 348. 

We are further informed that 
“‘when Mr. James Balfour, the first Balfour of 
Whittinghame, purchased the property there was 
no mansion house—the old tower of the Douglases 


not being exactly suitable as a residence, and he at 
| once set about building the present Whittinghame 
House. It was erected in 1818 from designs by 
Smirke, the architect of the Royal Exchange in 
London. The edifice is of light grey sandstone, 
similar to that of which a great part of the new 
town of Edinburgh is constructed, and still retains 
its original purity of colour. But the house can hardly 
be described as beautiful or exceptionally interest- 
ing from an architectural point of view. It does 
convey, however, an effect of spaciousness, com- 
bined with solidity. Its eastern front is Gothic 
in style; its western front is not on Classic lines, 
but is perhaps more pleasing than the other. In 
1871 Mr. Balfour, a year or two after attaining his 
majority, began to make considerable alterations to 
the building ; among other things he added greatly 
to the attractiveness of the western side of Whit- 
tinghame House.” 

The author's architectural criticism is of a 
singular character, and he does not appear to 
be aware that there have been no fewer than 
three architects of the name of Smirke and 
another Smirke, a painter of some eminence. 
Whittinghame House was built from the 
designs of Sir Robert Smirke, R.A., who was 
not the architect of the Royal Exchange in 
London, which is due to the late Sir William 
Tite, M.P. 

It is strange that so many inaccuracies 
should have been allowed to pass unnoticed 
in a high-priced periodical like the Pall Mall 
Magazine. Joun Hess. 


House or Commons’ “Sesstons.” — Some 
very interesting comments occur in an article 
in No. 3936 of the Atheneum on phrases 
commonly used in the United States con- 
cerning our Parliament. It is justly re- 
marked that Americans use “session” where 
we use “sitting,” and it might have been 
added that Americans say Congress is in 
session when we should say that Parliament 
is sitting. Another fact deserved notice, 
which is that it was once customary in this 
country to speak and write of “sessions ” of 
the House of Commons, meaning the sittings 
during the session, which, as is well known, 
is the period between the assembling of the 
House and its prorogation. This is equiva- 
lent to the idea conveyed in Quarter Sessions 
and Petty Sessions. I have seen in unpub- 
lished letters of the first Mrs. Sheridan fre- 
quent reference to the “ next Sessions ” of the 
House of Commons, and I think that letters 
of Charles James Fox are extant in which 
the same word is employed in the like sense. 

Having mentioned Mrs. Sheridan, I may 
add that, among the many anecdotes of her 
illustrious husband, there is one which the 
writer in the Atheneum, who is evidently a 
master of Parliamentary practice, might 
elucidate. It is to the effect that, when 
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Sheridan had signed the roll at the opening 
of a new Parliament, he was unable to pay 
the fee and that he borrowed the necessary 
sum from William Pitt, who had either signed 
the roll before him or was waiting to do so 
after him. Were fees ever exacted on such 
an occasion? If they were not, then the 
story is as false as are two-thirds of those 
about Sheridan. Yet, even if fees were pay- 
able, the height of improbability is reached 
when a reader is asked to believe that Sheri- 
dan borrowed money from Pitt, and that Pitt 
lent any to him. Fraser Rak. 
The Reform Club, 


“CoNSERVATIVE” AS A TERM. 
(See 8 S. vi. 61, 181; vii. 356; xi. 494.)—I 
can now supplement my note at the first 
reference at both ends. In the ‘Spirit of the 
Public Journals’ for 1800 (vol. iv., ‘ Bona- 
parte’s Letter to the King,’ from the T7imes, 
p. 29) there is the following passage :— 


* And asa firm proof of the sincerity with which we 
make this gracious offer,...... we have been graciously 
pleased to command our Institute to invent the 
form of an oath which we have never violated, and 
which is so constructed by the skill of our philo- 
sophers and scavans that it is physically and meta- 
physically impossible for the person taking it to 

come forsworn, or......for any decree of any Con- 
sulate, Tribunate, Conservative Body, Legislature, 
or any other lawful authority to abrogate, invali- 
date, or set it aside, in all time to come.” 


My last sentence was :— 
“He [Hookham Frere] subsequently said, how- 


ever, that a Conservative was a Tory who was 
ashamed of his name (I am relying on memory).” 


T can now give an early quotation for that 
epigrammatic remark, and, as the whole para- 
graph is a valuable contribution to party 
history, I venture to give it in full :— 


“Conservatives, Whigs, and Radicals all lay 
claim to disinterested views, and all seem possessed 
of some ground for their pretensions. The Radical 
has to plead the extent of the past corruption of 
our Institutions for desiring to alter them. The 
Whigs may contend that ¢heir aristocracy is the 
most honest and alone fit to be trusted by a liberal 
population. The Conservatives distrust their 
honesty, and professing equal liberality expect equal 
confidence. It is manifest that the Whigs can 
advance, in their own favour. the services of a long 
political life. While the Conservatives have to 
remove the impression made by their services, and 
to ask permission to open an account on a new 
score. The Radicals have been untried for nearly 
two centuries. Their reputation as Reformers is 
not good, for they think little of rebuilding, while 
they are pursuing their work of demolition. This 
party has therefore received from the Public the 
name of Destructives. The Conservatives are more 
accurately described by the name of Conformers, for 
they are in fact Tories, who have taken up a good 
name, to which they have no title, in order to cover 
a bad one, of which they were ashamed. The 


Whigs, if they bear out their Professions, and 
reform, so far, as is consistent only with the 
existence and improvement of the established 
institutions, will then be the true Conservatives, 
and doubtless be so considered by the country.”— 
British and Foreiqn Review, ii. p. 674. from article 
‘State and Tendency of Parties.’ The date is 
April, 1836. 

I may also warn the reader that my quota- 
tion in the same note from Lytton’s ‘ England 
and the English’ is not from the original 
edition, but from a later and revised reprint. 
I do not think that Lytton could have given 
“ Chartist ” in 1833. J. P. Owen. 

72, Comeragh Road, W. 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in orderthat the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 

*“Ow1ne To.”—We want early examples of 
this as a mere prepositional phrase“ in con- 
sequence of, on account of, because of.” The 
construction out of which this arose appears 
as early as the seventeenth century, when 
we find the Earl of Manchester writing in 
1636, “ But as opinion is owing unto reason, 
so is faith owing to religion”; and Dr. Lester 
in 1676, “a rare experiment which is owing 
to Borrichius.” In these instances, and even 
in the more recent “He looks ill at this 
moment ; but perhaps it is owing to some 
temporary cause” (C. Bronté), “owing” can 
be construed as a participial adjective, in con- 
cord with a substantive in the sentence, and 
can be changed to due: the opinion is owing ; 
the experiment is owing ; it, 7 ¢. his looking 
ill. is owing or due. But when we come to 
“Owing to the unfavourable weather we 
were unable to proceed,” there is no sub- 
stantive in the sentence with which “ owing ” 
is in concord, and “owing to” must be treated 
as a rare prepositional phrase. It is true 
that in such cases we can alter the form of 
the statement, and introduce a substantive ; 
thus “Owing to my illness I was absent from 
the meeting” can be changed into ‘* My 
absence from the meeting was owing (or due) 
to my illness”; and this, no doubt, shows how 
the merely prepositional use came in. The 
latter we have not yet noticed before 1839, 
but suppose it must be much earlier. Will 
friends of the ‘Dictionary’ help us to look 
for earlier instances of this absolute ‘‘ owing 
to,” and send us any which they find ? 

J. A. H. Murray, 

Oxford. 
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Sr. Mary Overy. — Has the report of 
Henry VIIL.’s Commissioners re the above 
been published? Any information regard- 
ing the result of the inquiry as to the con- 
dition of the priory would be valued by 

W. Tuompson, D.D., Rector. 

J. Warrincton Woop, Scutpror. — Do 
any of your readers know whether Mr. J. 
Warrington Wood, sculptor, is still alive, and 
what is his address? He exhibited his works 
constantly at the Royal Academy Exhibition 
up to 1884. J. G. T. Srnciarr, Bart. 


Mason Humpurey ARcuHI- 
BALD GRAHAM.—I shall be glad to receive 
any particulars, by letter, from an obliging 
reader about Major Humphrey Colquhoun, 
Fort Adjutant of Fort George, near Inver- 
ness, from 1754 to 1763; also about Mr. 
Archibald Graham, of the Inland Revenue 
Department, who married Margaret, daughter | 
of the above officer, about 1757, and died at 
Inverness in 1768. A. W. GranaM, Col. 

67, Gipsy Hill, 8.E. 


“Syipinc.” (See S. xii. 128, 150, 237, 
438.)—In the letters of war correspondents | 
we often read of sniping ’’—that is to say, 
desultory firing by an enemy into a camp or 
force on the march. How old is this use of 
the word? I find it used in 1821 in Blacker's 
*Mahratta War,’ p. 179: “But even this ad- 
vantage was greatly reduced by their being 
exposed to a sniping fire from neighbouring 
walls.” The translator of Mir Hussain Ali’s 
‘Life of Tipu,’ writing in 1864 (p. 179), says: 
“The Kuzzaks remained all night attacking, 
or sniping and throwing rockets into the 
English camp.” EMERITUS. 


Hymn By Dean VauGuan.—On the laying | 
of the foundation-stone of Holy Trinity 
Church, Chesterfield, 17 May, 1837, a hymn | 
was sung, written for the occasion by C. J. 
Vaughan, who was then an undergraduate of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. It consists of 
four stanzas of eight lines, the first line 
being 

Lord, whose temple once did glisten 
(‘ Hist. of Chesterfield,’ 1839, p. 269). Has it 
been reprinted or included in any collection 
of hymns? W. C. B. 
— Stevenson's | 


HoGaARTH AND WESLEY. | 


‘Memorials of the Wesleys’ (1876 edition), 
under Samuel Wesley, Jun., states that two 
tickets for admission to entertainments at | 


states that he had seen impressions of these 
two tickets preserved amongst members of 
the Wesley family. An impression of each 
of these two tickets is also preserved in 
Blundell's School Library, but only one ticket 
is catalogued in Samuel Ireland’s ‘ Graphic 
Illustrations of Hogarth’ (1794 edition) as 
temp. cire. 1736, and that plate bears the 
signature “ W. Hogarth pinxt.” | have never 
seen the other plate (of which the school 
impression was used for a ticket dated 1753) 


| ascribed anywhere else to Hogarth, or cata- 


logued in any list of his works, and | have 
consulted most of the well-known ones. The 
plate also does not bear his name. Can 
any one, especially a member of the Wesley 
family, throw light upon the subject, 
and kindly tell me on what authority this 
second ticket is attributed to Hogarth, and 
also what evidence there is to connect either 
ticket with Samuel Wesley? There is no 
record of any such at the school itself. 
ARTHUR FISHER. 


Tiverton. 
“ PALENQUE; or, the Ancient West. A 
Poem, By Charles Lamb, Esq. London, 


Saunders & Otley, Conduit Street, 1849.”— 


| Can any of your readers say who the above 


Charles Lamb was? He cannot be the author 
of ‘ Elia’ from the style. R. A. Ports. 


County Famitres.—Can ‘N. & Q.’ put me 
into communication with the purchaser of a 
book named ‘ Materials for a History of 
County Families, by Richard Fenton, bought 
some little time since from Mr. Charles 
Higham, of 27a, Farringdon Street, E.C.? 
I wish to ascertain if there is an item of 
information in it which I have been seekin 
to corroborate a point in a pedigree, anc 
upon which no doubt the present owner of 
the book would satisfy me. ‘RAS. 


Rincs IN 1487.—Sir John Shaa or Shaw, 
goldsmith and alderman, founded a free 
school at Stockport in 1487, and by his will he 
directs that sixteen rings of fine gold are to 
be made and “graven with the well of pitie, 
the well of mercie, and the well of everlasting 
life,” and to be given to his friends. What 
was the form of symbolism used to desig- 
nate these “ wells”; and do any of the rings 
survive ? XYLOGRAPHER. 


“Pinpy,” From “ Penpu.”—‘ The English 
Dialect Dictionary’ of Dr. J. Wright enrolls 


Blundell’s School, Tiverton, Devon, with an pindy as a word used in Somerset, Devon, 
engraving thereon of the school, were drawn | and Cornwall of meat that is tainted. A 
by W. Hogarth during S. Wesley's head-| lady born in Sidmouth tells me that she has 


mastership of that school, and Stevenson | known of a butcher of that place using it to 
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describe a piece of meat that had been too and, if so, where the results are to be found, 
long unbought in his shop. Prof. J. Rhys| as from a rather hurried examination of the 
supposes that it may be a popular corruption | same author’s * Table Book’ and ‘ Year-Book,’ 
of Fach pendu, in the sense of too long| which were subsequently issued (1827, 1828, 
suspended. This would apply very well to| and 1832), 1 can find very little on this 
meat or game that has become high. Can any | subject? 
similar use of pendu be adduced from any Information is also sought regarding 
French dialect ? E. 8. Dopeson. | ‘Christmas and Christmas Carols,’ c. 1845-50, 
. : | with a valuable preface by J. F. R., which is 
Crane Market.—Can any one give the mentioned in Julian’s ‘ Dictionary of Hymno- 
meaning of the relief in black of two nigger | jogy,’ p. 210, col. 1, as I am unable to find it 
heads, with large earrings, facing one another, | jn the Catalogue of the British Museum. 
which occurs on the corner of a house in Joun WIGELSWoRTH. 
Clare Market? The letters 8S.W.M. are also ‘ 
inscribed, with the date 1715. As the house Woot as A Founpation For BurLpincs.— 
is about to come down, its history would be | 1 have often been told that the foundations 
interesting. W. R. B. Pripeavux. | 0f Boston Church, Lincolnshire, were laid on 
packs of wool, because the large blocks of 
Synacoca: Curonista.—On Palm Sunday | stone of which the lower courses consisted 
the Passion is sung by three cantors, who | would otherwise have been swallowed up by 
take the parts respectively of Christus, the underlying silt. Is this folk-lore or an 
Synagoga, and Chronista. Synagoga sings | historical fact? The railway bridge which 
the narrative portions, Christus the words crosses the Trent at Gainsborough, and which 
of our Lord, and Chronista those of the! was, I think, opened for traffic in 1849, is also 
other characters, e., of Pontius Pilate. | rumoured to be built on wool. This is evi- 
What is the history of the terms Synagoga | dently a transference from an older source. 
and Chronista? The latter especially needs EDWARD PEACOCK. 
hool, W R. J. WALKER. Quoration.—I have seen a 
err quotation from Chaucer referred to as ‘il 
CoLLIgE-poG AND ITs Dertvation.—Is ny a pas de nouvelle coutume qui ne soit 
there a serious objection to Prof. Skeat’s ancienne.” Can +. reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
suggested derivation of collie or colly from kindly refer me to the original passage? It 
the Celtic languages (see his dictionary)? may be heresy on my part, but just as I 
Its origin is declared to be uncertain, accord- think that, if a foreign quotation is made 
ing to the ‘ Oxford Historical English Dic- when the language otherwise used is English, 
tionary.’ Would it be untenable to identify it should be in the first place given in the 
this Low Scotch name of a shepherd's dog original, so it seems to me should an English 
with Gaelic and Irish cuilean, Manx guallian, quotation be given in the original when the 
Cornish and Breton coloin, Welsh colwn, which | language otherwise used is another one. Add 
have the restricted sense of Lat. catu/us, a | @ translation in either case, by all means. 
cub, puppy, whelp, or young dog (see Mac- : ’ _Epwarp LaTHAM. 
bain’s ‘Gaelic Dictionary,’ Inverness, 1896,| 61, Friends’ Road, East Croydon. 
and Williams's ‘Lexicon Cornu-Britannicum,’| Joun anp Lapy Taytor.—I shall 
1865) t H. Kress. be glad of any information regarding these 


“MARY HAD A LITTLE LAMB.”—What is|*¥® An engraving of a portrait of the 
former in my possession bears at the foot 


the age of this nursery treasure? “ Mary | “J. Di sult.” i 
had a little lamb” is still a delight to little J. Smart 
minds from two years old and upwards, as it | of F rom 
was in the days of the grandmothers of the | gather, , by referring to Burke's — 
Gentry ' under the name Watson-Taylor, that 


oldest of tl “it ‘N. & Q.’ 
It Sir John was an F.R.S. and of Lyssons, 


origin. Who made it? Ratcurre. | 


et 1778, and died ten years later. He married 
a Elizabeth Gooden, daughter and heir of Philip 

Curistmas Carots.—Hone in his ‘Every- | Houghton, of Jamaica. The engraving of the 
Day Book’ (1826), p. 1604, says: “ But more lady bears at the foot “ Painted by Sir Joshua 
shall be said hereon in the year 1826 if the| Reynolds,” “Engraved by W. Dickinson,” 
editor of the ‘Every-Day Book’ live and | “From an original picture in the possession 
retain his faculties to that time.” Can any | of Robert Graham, Esq., of Gartmore.” Sir 
reader say if this intention was carried out, | John is represented with his hair brushed 
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back and tied at the back with a bunch of 
ribbons, and is looking out of what appears 
to be a round embrasure in a wall. There 
is no notice of him in the ‘D.N.B.’ Is there 
any connexion between these Taylors and 
Mrs. Michael Angelo Taylor, the original of 
Hoppner’s Miranda, who was of the Vane- 
Tempest family ? J. B. Doveras. 


Jupan P. Bensamry. — Information is 
wanted about the ancestry of Judah Philip 
Benjamin, who made such a_ remarkable 
record as advocate in England, after escaping 
from America on the defeat of the Con- 
federacy, of which he was Attorney-General, 
Secretary of War, and finally Secretary 
of State. His parents were English, and 
emigrated to America in 1811. 

JosepH LEBOWICH. 

71, Perkins Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

[See ‘ D.N.B.’ and authorities quoted at end.] 


Artaur Granam.—Along with Col. Des- 
ard and others. Arthur Graham was executed 
for high treason, 22 February, 1803. I shall 
he obliged to any one who can give me in- 
formation regarding him or the family to 
which he belonged. From his name it seems 
likely he was of, or descended from, the 
Cumberland stock. 

Water M. Granam Easton. 


Replies, 
THE OLD WIFE. 
(9% S. xi. 188.) 

Grvinc a story of an old wife who, for 
spinning on a Sunday, was condemned to 
spin for ever behind the rocks in the bed of 
a stream, A. R. Y. says, “From the refer- 
ence to Sunday this must be a modern myth.” 
I understand him to mean by “ modern” not 
ore-Christian ; but a learned friend thinks 
Re means post-Reformation, and that he is 
attributing the prohibition of work on Sun- 
day to the Puritans, as if there had been no 
such prohibition before. My friend is a 
frequent contributor to‘ N. & Q.,’ but he asks 
me to forward a reply on the subject, and 
sends me two or three good references. There 
is, of course, no doubt that unnecessary work 
on Sundays, as on other holy days of obliga- 
tion, was always prohibited by the Church to 
Church people, and we find that this prohibi- 
tion was fully recognized among the early 
Irish and Anglo-Saxon Christians. As to 
the Irish Church, see Adamnan’s ‘Life of 
St. Columba’ (Clarendon Press edition), 


Introd., pp. xlii n., xliv, where several refer- 
ences are given and some curious stories told 


of what happened to Sunday-breakers. In 
lib. iii. cap. xii. we find mention of the 
Sunday Eucharist, the Sunday dinner, and 
the Sunday rest. The provisions of the Irish 
|Cain Domnaigh, or Sunday law, brought 
lover from Rome before 594, are “ ultra- 
Sabbatarian,” and include that wherever a 
man happened to be on a Saturday night, 
there was he to remain till Monday morning 
(O’Curry, ‘ Manners,’ &c., ii. 33). This is quite 
in accordance with what Bede relates of 
| St. Cuthbert, that while being shown the 
Roman remains at Carlisle he suddenly stood 
| still and was troubled in spirit, thinking that 
the battle in which the king was engaged 
was going against him. It was ona Satur- 
|day, and he told the queen that she might 
go on Monday to see whether the king was 
slain or not, but that it was not lawful, even 
in a case like that, to travel on Sundays 
(‘ Vit. S. Cuthb.,” xxvii.). 

I need not go into synodal enactments, but 
| will call attention to some stories of how 
people were said to have been punished for 
transgressions of the Sunday law. Thomas 
|of Ely relates how the maidservant of a 
|certain priest tried to dig up vegetables in 
| the garden on the Lord’s Day, and the wooden 
tool stuck in her hand so firmly that it could 
not be loosened until she was cured by the 
merits of St. Audrey five years later (*‘ Anglia 
Sacra,’ i. 602). We learn from the ‘Chronicle 
of Roger de Houeden,’ Rolls Series, iv. 169, 
that in 1201 Eustace, Abbot of Flay (where 
was this ?), visited York, and preached the 
observance of Sunday from 3 P.M. on Satur- 
day to sunrise on Monday. His credentials 
were contained in a letter on the keeping of 
the Lord’s Day professing to have come down 
from heaven. His teaching was enforced by 
further miracles. A carpenter of Beverley, 
making a wooden spike after the ninth hour 
of Saturday, was struck down by paralysis, 
and a woman weaving there, who, in her 
anxiety to finish her web, went on after the 
same hour, suffered the same fate. At 
Nafferton a man made bread baked under 
the ashes on Saturday afternoon, reserving 
some for the Sunday, but when he broke the 
bread on that day blood flowed out. At 
Wakefield the miller (probably at the “Soke 
Mill,” still going) went on grinding on the 
Saturday afternoon, when suddenly there 
came a rush of blood from the hopper, and 
the mill-wheel stood unmoved by the vehe- 
ment impulse of the water. The well-heated 
oven of a woman in Lincolnshire refused to 
bake, and on the Monday morning she found 
nothing but raw paste therein. Another 
woman in the same county wisely waited till 


| 
| 
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Monday morning, when, going tosee whether | bath had ceased among Christian people, it 


her paste had risen so as to run over, she| was still felt that the fourth comman 


found her bread baked without material fire. 
It is sad to relate that when the first excite- 
ment caused by the preaching of Abbot 
Eustace had passed away, the people soon 
reverted to their old Saturday and Sunday- 
breaking practices. Giraldus Cambrensis 
also refers to the preaching of Eustace, and 
says that when he came to Keal, in Lincoln- 
shire, the people generally listened to him 
and followed his teaching, but that one 
wretched woman derided him and went on 
with servile work on Saturday afternoon, 
winding her thread into balls as before. 
However, both her hands were suddenly con- 
tracted, and she fell to the earth as one with- 
out life or sense. Her neighbours brought 
the matter before the archdeacon, and it was 
proclaimed not only in the churches, but in 
the markets and other public assemblies, as 
a warning to the whole county. There is a 
good account of the mission of Eustace in 
*Fasti Ebor.,’ i. 275. It is remarkable that 
all these stories relate to Saturday afternoon 
rather than to Sunday itself. There are pro- 
bably many more of the same kind, bearing 
witness to the principle of Sunday observance. 


|later the Lord’s Day only. 


ment 
required the keeping of the Church’s holy 
days, and in that sense we in the Church of 
England pray God to “incline our hearts to 
keep this law.” And in all times the ob- 
servance of Sunday has been greatly pro- 
moted by the retention in the Church of the 
fourth commandment But to say that the 
Sabbath has ever been shifted from_ the 
seventh day to the first is nonsense. Both 
were observed in the beginning, but 
The Saturday 


|afternoons referred to above, of which the 


present half-holiday is a survival, were ob- 


| served not as the end of the Sabbath, but 


'as the beginning of the Sunday. 


In connexion with these Sunday stories, I | 
may mention that on 2 September, 1892, I | 


saw in the church at Tingstade, in the island 
of Gotland, in the Baltic, two large rounded 
bbles, kept in an aumbry in the sanctuary. 
he tradition is that two women were baking 
on a Christmas Eve, and their bread was 
turned into stone. 

What may be termed the Sabbatization 
of the Lord’s Day probably received an 
impulse in that Judaizing movement of 
the twelfth century which resulted in the 
rationale of the bishop, the seven-branched 
candlestick in the choir, the fringing of vest- 
ments with bells and pomegranates, four- 
square altars, absence of steps, &c. On this 
subject see the introduction, by J. W. L., to 
Legg and Hope's ‘Inventories of Christ- 
church, Canterbury.’ The term ‘‘ Sabbath,” 
as applied to the Lord’s Day itself, is said to 
be first found in Petrus Alfonsus, who, writing 
figuratively in the twelfth century, says, 
“Dies Dominica...... Christianorum Sabbatum 
est.” “Sabbatum” as applied to Saturday, 
not to Sunday, survives to this day in the 
Roman service-books, and in the Italian 
**Sabbato” and French “ Samedi” (‘‘ Sabbati 
dies”). The reason seems to be that the 
Saturday afternoon was held to be as holy 
as the Sunday itself, but was more likely to 
be disregarded, as indeed it is at present. 

After the observance of the original Sab- 


And the 
Sunday has always been observed more or 
less like the Sabbath— e., as a day of rest, of 
devotion, and of special religious worship. 
Such preaching as that of the Abbot Eustace 
in 1201, or the Sabbatarianism of the Puritans 
of later times, however mixed up with error 
or exaggeration, has, at any rate, borne wit- 
ness against such irreligious neglect or pro- 
fanation of the Lord’s Day as could never 
have been sanctioned by the Church at any 
time. J. T. F. 
Durham. 


With reference to the communication by 
A. R. Y. under this title, there is a series of 
about half a dozen serrated peaks, many 


| yards apart, in the island of Arran, Bute- 


shire, known as Camus na UCaillach (the Old 
Wife’s Leap), the old lady being supposed to 
jump from one peak to the other. They are 
on the skyline, about 1,500 ft. high. 

Joun 8S. RANKEN. 
Barnet. 


‘The Old Wives Tale, by George Peele 
(1558-98), wit, poet, and dramatist, was 
printed in 1595 by John Danter. Dr. Brewer 
in his ‘Reader’s Handbook’ says that Milton’s 
*‘Comus’ is indebted to this comedy. 

EverarD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Lapy Wuirmore (9 S. x. 268, 318, 395, 
450).—I am glad to learn from Z., ante, 
. 158, that the new ‘Catalogue of the 
Hew Court Pictures’ states that the 
portrait of Lady Whitmore was engraved 
under another name in 1780 ; but I doubt if 
this assertion altogether solves the enigma. 
Many authorities still hold to the opinion 
that the picture represents the Countess of 
Southesk. Mr. Gordon Goodwin, for instance, 
in his new edition of Grammont's ‘ Memoirs,’ 
gives a photogravure of the picture, and 
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ascribes it to that lady, adding, in a note to 
the list of illustrations to vol. i, “This pic- 
ture has been wrongly described as a portrait 
of Lady Whitmore.” In the face of this con- 
flict of authorities, it would be well if we could 
learn more of the history of the picture than 
has hitherto been made available. The records 
of Windsor Castle, from which the picture 
was removed to Hampton Court, may have 
something to say on the subject. 

In a former reply (9% S. x. 396) I referred 
to Mr. G. Steinman Steinman’s ‘ Althorp 
Memoirs,’ which, with his lives of the Duchess 
of Cleveland and of Mrs. Middleton, forms 
the best existing commentary on Grammont. 
It may a help to clear up the diffi- 
culties of the question if I quote the account 
of Lady Whitmore’s portraits in full :— 

“There are portraits also of Lady Whitmore. 
The three-quarter one at Hampton Court, by Lely, 
presents us with a lady sitting upon a bank, with 
trees in the background. Her right hand rests upon 
the bank, her left holds up her dress of dark 
lavender against her bosom. A replica of this 
vainting is at Chirk Castle, and another at Narford 

fall, the last inscribed ‘Lady Anne Hamilton, 
Countess of Southesk.’* It has been engraved in 
mezzotinto by Watson, 1779, plate 1 ft. 8 in. by 
ft. 2in.; by Hall, in stipple, for Mrs. Jameson, 
as the Countess of Southesk; by Claessens for 
Harding's, and by Bocquet for White’s ‘Gram- 
mont,’ under the name of the Countess; and by 
Scriven, both as this lady and as Lady Whitmore, 
for Carpenter's edition. The four last engravings 
are of half length. Shineker and Bocquet. have also 
engraved for Harding and White a half-length of 
Lady Whitmore, ‘from an original in the possession 
of Sir Brook Boothby, Bart.’ Colonel Myddelton- 
Biddulph has a half-length of Lady Whitmore, 
taken three months before her death. A mezzo- 
tinto, engraved by Trye, 1762, size 20in. by l4in., 
lettered ‘Frances Brooke, Lady Whitmore,’ and 
overlooked by both Bromley and Granger, repre- 
sents a lady who may have reached the age of 
twenty-five. She wears a close cap, beneath which 
her hair is confined, pearl drop earrings, round her 
neck a ruff, tied in front by a bow of ribbon. Her 
dress is low, but over it, and concealing her 
shoulders, is a tippet, or cloak, the ermine collar of 
which she holds between the thumb and first finger 
of her right hand. It does not resemble the other 
portraits of her, nor is the diress such as was worn 
in 1670. Lady Whitmore had dark hair.”—* Althorp 
Memoirs,’ 1869, pp. 20-22. 

Mr. Steinman does not state that the 
mezzotint engraved in 1779 was engraved 
under the name of Lady Southesk. The por- 
trait in Mrs. Jameson’s ‘ Beauties’ undoubt- 


* “Horace Walpole had a copy of this portrait, 
made in crayons, which Claessens engraved from. 
He informed Granger of its existence at Narford 
Hall (‘ Biog. Hist. of England,’ Sup., 1774, f. 546). 
Mrs. Jameson chooses to infer (° Beauties,’ 1838, 


ii. f. 77) that both Walpole and Granger acknow- 
(oes 8) an authentic portrait of Lady Southesk.”’ 


edly was, and I venture to quote that lady's 
remarks :— 

“When the accompanying portrait was first 
copied and engraved for publication it was supposed 
to represent Frances Brooke, Lady Whitmore, the 
younger sister of Lady Denham, by which name the 
portrait has been traditionally known in the ren | 
at Windsor. But onexamining the duplicate whic 
exists at Narford, in the possession of Mr. Fountaine, 
and referring to the authority of Horace Walpole 
aud Granger, there can be little doubt that it 
represents a Woman much more notorious—Anne, 
Countess of Southesk. By this title the picture has 
always been distinguished at Narford since the days 
of Sir Andrew Fountaine, the first possessor, and 
the contemporary of the original ; and by this name 
it has been recognized as an original by Horace Wal- 
pole. The copy made in crayons by his order is 
now at Strawberry Hill, and noticed in his cata- 
logue as that Lady Southesk who figures so 
disgracefully in De Grammont’s ‘ Memoirs.’” — 
* Beauties,’ ed. 1833, p. 136. 

The question for decision is whether the 
traditional ascription to Lady Whitmore at 
Windsor and Hampton Court, or that which 
prevailed at Narford Hall, is the more likely 
to be correct, and until further evidence is 
forthcoming | fear it must remain an open 
one. It will be observed that Mr. Steinman 
points out that Scriven engraved this picture 
for Carpenter's edition of Grammont both 
as Lady Whitmore and as the Countess of 
Southesk. An examination of these engrav- 
ings shows that the faces vary very con- 
siderably, and that while the general 
arrangement of the drapery is the same, 
in the latter the hand is not employed to 
hold up the dress. These variations may, 
however, be only due to the fancy of the 
engraver. 

George Digby, Earl of Bristol, married the 

zady Anne Russell, the sister of the Hon. 
Edward Russell, who had become the second 
husband of Mrs. Brooke, the mother of Lady 
Denham and Lady Whitmore. He was, there- 
fore, a kind of step-uncle to these ladies. [ 
have not the dates of his embassies to Spain, 
and cannot say if either of them accompanied 
him to that country. Frances Brooke, Lady 
Whitmore, could not have been born earlier 
than 1642 or 1643, and was, therefore, only 
about seventeen or eighteen years of age at 
the Restoration. I understand from Z. (9% 
S. x. 451) that the lady painted by Zurbaran, 
who died in 1662, was an older woman than 
the “ Miss Brooks” of Grammont. She may 
have been Elizabeth Acton, wife of Sir 
Thomas Whitmore, first baronet of Apley, 
and father of the husband of Frances Brooke. 
V. F. Prrgaux. 


CANUTE AND THE TIDE (9 5. xi. 189).— 
Camden, writing in 1604, gives one of the 


| 
| 
| 
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earliest accounts in English of this incident 
in the chapter of his ‘ Remaines’ entitled 
‘Wise Speeches.’ His words are these :— 

* King Canutus, commonly called Knute, walking 
on the Sea sands neare to Southampton, was ex- 
tolled by some of his flittering followers, and told 
that hee was a King of Kings, the mightiest that 
raigned farre and neare; that both sea and land 
were at hiscommaund: But this speach did put the 
godly King in mina of the intinite power of God, 
by whom Kings have and enioy their power, and 
therevpon he made this demonstration to refell 
their flatterie: He tooke off his cloake, and wrap- 
ping it round together, sate downe vpon it neare 
to the Sea, that then beganne to flowe, saying, Sea, 
I commaund thee that thou touch not my feete: 
But he had not so soone spoken the word, but the 
surging wave dashed him. Hee then rising vp, and 
going backe, saide: Ye see now my Lordes, what 
good cause you have to call me a King, that am 
not able by my commaundement to stay one wave: 
no mortall man doubtlesse is worthy of such an 
high name, no man hath such commaund, but one 
King, which ruleth all: Let vs honour him, let vs 
call him King of all Kings. and Lord of all nations: 
Let vs not only confesse, but also professe him to 
be ruler of the heavens, sea, and land.” 

Camden gives as his authorities “ Polydorus 
and others.” But Polydore Vergil could have 
only copied the story. The original writer 
was no doubt one of the early chroniclers. I 
think I have somewhere read that Florence of 
Worcester was the first who related the inci- 
dent. I[t is not mentioned in ‘The Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle.’ 

Since writing what precedes, I find, on 
referring to Fuller's ‘Church History of 
Britain,’ book ii. cent. xi.. that the original 
author of the story was “ Hen[ry of] Hunting- 
don in Vité Canuti.” The version of the 
quaint, but scoffing historian is not worthy 
of a moment’s comparison with good old 
Camden’s, in my humble opinion. 

Joun T. Curry. 


In the National Museum at the Palace of 
Frederiksborg, some miles from Copenhagen, 
the Versailles of Denmark, there is a series of 
mural paintings illustrating the Viking age 
and the conquest of England by Sweyn and 
Canute, painted by the artist Lorenz Frélich. 
The subject alluded to is possibly one of the 
events depicted. W. R. Prior. 


The story is told by Henry of Huntingdon 
in his ‘ Historia Anglorum.’ He places the 
scene of the episode, which came to him by 

yay of oral tradition, at Southampton. 

A. R. Baytey. 


Arms or Marriep Women (9*" S. ix. 28, 
113, 195 ; x. 194, 256, 290, 473; xi. 114, 197).— 
The prevalent idea that a woman’s condition 
(i.e, whether married, widowed, or single) 
should be displayed to all and singular on 


her achievement seems to me (notwithstand- 
ing high authority to the contrary) to be 
erroneous and unheraldic. To go back to first 
principles, heraldry was never intended for 
such a purpose. The more correct heraldic 
rule seems to be that a woman should bear 
her arms on a lozenge, because the shield is a 
masculine piece of harness unsuitable to a 
member of the gentler sex, whether she be 
married or not; the sole exception to this 
rule being the queen regnant, who, notwith- 
standing her sex, is a military personage 
empowered in medieval times to summon 
the feudal array, and in modern times 
is head of the army. It is true there are 
numberless examples of the paternal arms of 
married women appearing impaled on their 
husbands’ shields ; but these are only appa- 
rent exceptions, the shield being, in fact, the 
husband's, and not the wife’s, because, in the 
eye of the law, the husband and wife are one 
person, and because, formerly, the wife's per- 
sonal chattels became the husband’s property, 
and she had nothing on which she could dis- 
play her arms independently of his. 

If this contention be correct, there can be 
no consistent reason why a lady of coat armour 
in these more enlightened days (when a mar- 
ried woman is considered a separate entity, 
and is allowed to hold property independently 
of her husband) should not bear her paternal 
arms on the feminine lozenge if she pleases, 
and that whether her husband be armigerous 
or not. Artuur F, Rowe. 

Walton-on-Thames. 


It would seem that a lady married to a 
non-armigerous husband should bear her 
arms on a lozenge, after the analogy of a 
peeress in her own right who is married. 

Geo. WILL. CAMPBELL. 

Leamington. 


WATCHHOUSES FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
BopYSNATCHING (9 8, x. 448; xi. 33, 90, 216). 
—When at Crail (Fifeshire) some few years 
ago, I saw the “ watchhouse” in the charch- 
yard, but was informed it had been erected 
as a place of deposit for corpses until putre- 
faction was sufficiently advanced to make 
them useless for the purposes of body- 
snatchers; and the size and strength of the 
building would fully bear out that idea. 

R. 

Lostwithiel, Cornwall. 


Arcuer Famity (9 xi. 248).—Henry 
Archer, M.P. for Warwick borough, was born 
at Tamworth, and baptized there 18 Nov., 
1700. He matriculated at Trinity College, 
Oxford, 1718. He and his brother Thomas 
(afterwards Lord Archer) were candidates at 
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the election of members for Warwick town, 
27 May, 1734, but were unsuccessful. They, 
however, petitioned against the return, 
claiming the seats, and by order of the House 
25 Feb , 1734/5, the names of Sir Wm. Keyte, 
Bart., and Wm. Bromley, Esq., jun., who 
were declared not duly elected, were erased, 
and the names of the brothers substituted. 

In 1741 Thomas became M.P. for Bramber, 
but Henry was re-elected one of the M.P.s for 
Warwick town, and continued to represent 
that borough until his death. Speeches of 
his under the name of “ Hynrec Arech, Urq., 
representative for W.....k,” are reported in 
the Lilliput debates in the Gentleman's 
Magazine. 

In 1743 his uncle Thomas, the Groom Porter, 
and the “Archer” of the ‘ Dunciad,’ died 
without issue, leaving to Henry, as his heir, 
above 100,000/. it is said (Gent. Mag.). Henry 
married the same year, 22 Dec., Lady Eliza- 
beth Montague, second daughter of George, 
first Earl of Halifax. He died 16 March, 1768, 
without issue, and was buried at Hale, co. 
Hants, where there is a monument to him in 
the church, erected by his widow, consisting 
of the life-size figure of a lady holding a 
sepulchral urn. By his will, dated 5 Nov., 
1764, he gave 400/. to the poor of Warwick in 
remembrance of the fact that he had been 
their member for over thirty years. The name 
of his younger brother was Samuel, and not 
Daniel. He was baptized at Tamworth 
6 Dec., 1702, and seems to have died young. 

R. W. ArcHer. 
xi. 110, 195).—I have 


Pastep Scraps (9 8. 


tried many plans for removing pasted scraps, | 


and the most effectual is the use of ammonia 
— preferably Scrubb's Cloudy Ammonia. The 
scrap should be thoroughly wetted with the 


ammonia ; a soft camel-hair brush is the best | 


for the purpose. When a/most dry, try with 
a thin paper-knife to separate the cutting 
from its foundation. 
easily, repeat the wetting process with the 
ammonia, and it will be found that the cut- 
ting peels off easily. ‘The ammonia appears 
to dissolve the _ or gum that may have 


been used. rint is not affected by the 
ammonia, as it evaporates rapidly. E. B. 
Brighton. 
Counsettor Lacy, or Dustin (9 S. xi. 


149, 213).—In my family records, written by 
the grandson (my great-grandfather) of Rose 
Lacy, who married Thomas Fitzgerald in 
1747, it is written :— 

“ Thomas Fitzgerald, Esq., of Killmeed, in the co. 
of Kildare, Ireland, was the regular descendant 
from the eleventh Earl of Kildare, ancestor of the 


Should it not come off 


present Dukes of Leinster; he had one brother 
named Walter (of Gurteen, in the co. of Kildare); 
his sisters were Mrs. Mary Molloy, Mrs. Strange, 
Mrs. Dunn, Mrs. Warren, Miss Nelly, who died 
unmarried. 

“Thomas married Miss Lacy, daughter of Coun- 
cillor Lacy, of Dublin, and niece to the Austrian 
General Lacy, and to the wife of Thomas Reynolds, 
third son of Connor Reynolds ; this family of Lacy 
claims to be direct descendants from the great 
Hugh Lacy, who married the daughter of Rederic 
O'Connor, the last King of all Ireland, in 1180, 
during Edward I1.’s [Henry | reign, so that 
their descendants unite the blood of the three 
greatest personages of those days in Ireland, as well 
of the English invaders as of the Irish aborigines, 
viz., Roderic O'Connor, King of all Ireland; Hugh 
de Lacy, the greatest of the English; and Fitz- 
gerald, then called as a clan the Geraldines. 

** Mary, the siater of Thomas Fitzgerald, of Kill- 
meed, married Daniel Molloy, of Wexford. The 
next sister married Richard Strange, Esq., of Bell- 
view, in the co. of Kildare; they had one child, 
Mary Anne, who married Sir Edward Bellew, Bart , 
of Bermeath, in co. Louth. A third sister married 
Mr. Dunn of same county, and had issue Thomas 
and Patrick. Thomas resided at Leinster Lodge, 
near to Athy, a fine ancient hunting-seat of the 
Earls of Kildare, rented by Dunn; he died about 
the year 1806, leaving two daughters. Patrick Dunn 
built himself a handsome house near Leinster Lodge, 
where he resides ; he has numerous issue. A fourth 
sister married Mr. Warren, of Killeen, in co. Carlow, 
and has two sons. 

**Rose Fitzgerald’s (née Lacy) death is thus re- 
corded in the Dublin Gazette of Thursday, Nov. 23, 
1762: ‘A few days ago, the wife of Thos. Fitzgerald, 
of Kilmead, in the co. of Kildare, Esy.’” 

Their son Thomas Fitzgerald in his will, 
dated 12 March, 1808, proved 14 April, 1809, 
says: 

“To my son Francis Fitzgerald the farm of Kil- 
rush, leased to me by Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
subject as followeth: To pay Miss Lacy, of Drogheda, 
51/. a year during her natural life, the amount of 
33/. annuity left her by her father, and 
queathed to her by her sister Mrs. Mary Molloy.” 


Then in a codicil :— 

Mrs. Ann Dunn, of Dollards; my aunt Strange.” 

Rose Fitzgerald, eldest child of Thomas 
Fitzgerald and Rose Lacy, married Andrew 
Reynolds, of Dublin; he was her second 
cousin, his grandmother, Margaret Reynolds 
(née Lacy), being aunt to Rose Lacy before 
mentioned. 

I am desirous of obtaining further con- 
firmation of the connexion between the 
families of Lacy and Fitzgerald and Rey- 
nolds, and shall be greatly indebted if 
G. D. B. and any other correspondent can, 
and will, give me further information on the 
subject. FITZGERALD. 


VicissITuDES OF LANGUAGE §. x. 446).— 
The principleassumed in GENERAL MAXWELL's 
able and interesting note—viz., that the 


‘ 
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study and diffusion of a language are in 
roportion to national prestige—seems at 
first sight natural, and just what we might 
expect ; but while there are, no doubt, striking 
instances of this, it may perhaps be ques- 
tioned whether facts will bear out its general 
application. 
joth Greece and Rome left the stamp of 
their language after their conquests, the one 
in the East, the other in the West; but 
Carthage, whose power and prestige were at 
one time very great, left no such impress. 

The Roman conquest of Greece did not 
substitute Latin for Greek, which more than 
held its own :— 

Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 
Intulit agresti Latio. 
It was the language of the conquered country 
that became the study of its conquerors. 

Again, while the gradual decay of Roman 
prestige was breaking up the Latin language 
into various kindred tongues, the Greek of 
the declining Eastern empire remained prac- 
tically intact down to the capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Turk in 1453, if not till a 
later period. 

This same Turk was long the terror of 
Europe. His prestige and power were great, 
but he did not diffuse his language, nor was 
it largely studied. Arabic, on the other 
hand, was, in consequence of the Saracenic 
conquests, widely diffused and _ eagerly 
studied. Nor did its vitality cease with the 
extinction of the Saracenic power. Though 
it only remains to-day as the language of 
those portions of Islam with which we connect 
the idea of decay, it is still vigorous and 
flourishing, pushing its way rapidly down- 
wards throughout Africa. 

Sweden under Gustavus Adolphus, and 
later under Charles XIL, was a formidable 
power ; but its language was not, apparently, 
at those two periods much studied or 
diffused. 

Italian seems to have been the fashionable 
study in Milton’s time, and yet Italy was 
then under foreign rule. Its resurrection 
about 1870, and its leap from ‘“‘a geographical 
expression” to a front-rank position among 
the nations. ought by this theory to have 
been followed by a corresponding revival of 
interest in its language and literature, but 
the note itself admits that this has not been 
the case. 

German since Sedan has, it is true, re- 
ceived much more attention educationally ; 
but I am not aware that it is yet, to any 
great extent, superseding French as a 
medium of international communication, nor 
can I think it ever will do so, unless, indeed, 


its accidence and syntax should submit to 
imperial interference, and be autocratically 
simplified. 

It is remarkable that French alone of the 
Romance tongues has taken the proud position 
of the common languageof Europe as successor 
to the Latin. Spain at one time had perhaps 
a greater prestige than France, but I am not 
aware that Spanish ever held such a position. 
If English should ultimately take the place 
of French in this respect, 1 doubt whether 
our national prestige will have very much to 
do with it. The victories of Nelson and 
Wellington do not appear to have given 
much impulse to the study of English on the 
Continent, and it is only of late years that 
our next-door neighbours, the French, have 
begun to study it in earnest. 

Lastly, take the case of Russian. We all 
know that Russia’s prestige is great and 
increasing ; but for all that do we see a 
corresponding study and diffusion of her 
language? I know not how far this may be 
the case in Asia, and especially in Persia, 
where her influence just now is ousting our 
own, but in Europe it is not so, and the 
study of Russian does not yet enter into our 
school curriculum. 

On the whole, I venture to think that, 
while national prestige is a very important 
factor in the case, the study and diffusion of 
any particular language depend as much, if 
not more, on other operative causes—such, 
for instance, as the generic structure of the 
language itself, its adaptability to common 
use, and its affinity with other tongues ; 
national needs and aspirations, with fortu- 
nate concurrence of circumstances; the 
greater or less tenacity of those forms of 
speech with which it comes in contact ; its 
own connexion with the history and litera- 
ture of the past, and its relation to the 
fashion, convenience, or prejudice of the 
present. 

The note, I observe, recognizes “the 
tenacity of life of the classic tongues, in spite 
of their so called death.” It is, in fact, a 
misnomer, the term “ dead languages.” Both 
are living, not only in the sense of vitalizing 
modern thought and replenishing modern 
speech, but living as actually spoken tongues, 
For what are the Romance languages but 
modern dialects, as it were. of the ancient 
Latin? Has not ‘N. & Q.’ recently furnished 
a composition of some length, every word of 
which was equally Latin and Italian ?* 
Greek, again, in the modern Romaic, not 
very essentially differing from the olden 


* See 9 S, x, 245. 
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tongue, is to-day the language of the street, 
the market, the newspaper. I write with a 
Greek postcard before me, the address side 
of which contains in bilingual form the 
ordinary caution. The second language is 
French, the date 1877. By the theory 
maintained in the note German should by 
1903 have been substituted for the French 
“replica.” If this can be shown to be the 
case, that theory will at least have received 
some confirmation. 
C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 


Historicat Catecuism (9 S. xi. 209).— 
The following is from a pamphlet entitled 
*The Inquisition and Confessional of the 
Present Century’ (John Kensit, 1893), p. 71: 

**In 1850 a book was published by Burns, entitled 
the ‘History of England for Catholic Children.’ 
It was written under the immediate direction of 
the late Cardinal Wiseman. Here is an extract :— 
‘When men are determined to destroy not only 
their own souls, but the souls of many others, they 
have to be treated as malefactors. It was very 
shocking that people should be burned ; but it was 
much more shocking that they should be leading 
so many more people to be burned in the flames 


of hell tor ever.’ 
M. N. G. 


Keemore S. xi. 189).—The more 
correct orthography is “ Kima shells.” Bal- 
four's ‘ Cyclopedia of India’ has “ Arima, the 
shells of the Taclabo, or gigantic Philippine 
oyster, used as fonts in the churches of that 
group.” As to its origin, it is a Malay word. 
See Marsden's ‘History of Sumatra,’ 1783, 
and his ‘ Malayan Dictionary,’ 1812, where | 
find “ Aima, a bivalve shell of the clamp 
kind, Chama gigas, which takes, when cut, a 
polish equal to the finest marble.” 

James Piatt, Jun. 


‘Banter’ (9 §. xi. 207).—This was a 
humorous weekly—one of the many imitators 
of Punch—of which the first number appeared 
on 2 Sept., 1867, and the last on 6 Jan., 1868. 
It was “conducted by George Augustus 
Sala,” and the following were the principal 
serials that ran through the paper: ‘The 
Bargraves’ and ‘On a ‘Bus; or, Philosophy 
on a Knife-Board,’ by G. A. Sala ; and ‘ Mrs. 
Lett’s Diary: her Trials Revealed,’ by 
Augustus Mayhew. It does not seem to 
have been a success, and I cannot find any 
reference to it in ‘The Life and Adventures 
of George Augustus Sala.’ In politics it 
represented the advanced left wing of the 
Liberal party. When the last issue appeared 


the numbers were bound up in paper boards, 
with a replica of the illustrated title-page on 
the front cover, and sold at the price of half- 
a-crown. The illustrations, though not equal 


to those of Punch in its palmy days, were in 
many cases effective and well drawn. 
W. F. Prrpeavux. 


Wattace (9 S. xi. 165). — 
| Mr. Jonas will find the detailed sentence 
| that Wallace should be executed in London 
|in Horwood and Pike, ‘ Year-Books of the 
Reign of Edward IIL, Years XI. and XLL’ 
(Rolls, 1883), at pp. 171-3. He may also be 
interested in the particulars given by Mr. 
Pike in the introduction to the same book, 
pp. XXix-XXxXiv. O. O. H. 


Lonpon APPRENTICES: THEIR Dress 8. 
xi. 207). — The following extract from an 
article entitled ‘England during the War of 
the Roses’ (1455-85), which appeared in the 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 
may answer your correspondent’'s purpose :— 

** Suitable clothing, befitting his calling, was found 
for the apprentice each year by his master. We 
gather from the following incident what was the 
apparel worn by an apprentice. John Smoke had 
been sent by his master, Henry Reynolds, to trans- 
act some business in Ipswich, a town eight miles 
distant. His journey lay for the greater part of the 
way across a vast extent of wild heath land, where 
bracken and gorse grew abundantly. Upon his re- 
turn homeward, and when he was nearly two miles 
beyond the outskirts of the borough, he was sud- 
denly attacked on the heath by two wayfarers and 
brutally murdered. The murderers— Robert Skales 
and his brother Thomas, both of the county of Nor- 
folk—stripped the body of all its clothing, which 
they carried away with them. The clothing con- 
sisted of a hood valued at two shillings and two- 
pence, a tunic of the value of five shillings, a doublet 
valued at three shillings and fourpence, a pair of 
shoes value sixteen pence, a pair of socks (sofu/ares) 
value sixpence, a kirtle anda shirt. Robert Skales 
was hanged for the murder, but Thomas, who like 
his brother was mentioned in the indictment as 
‘labourer,’ pleaded after conviction that he was a 
‘clerk,’ and was therefore handed over to the 
bishop’s officer for trial.”—‘ Gaol Deliveries, temp. 
Edw. LV. (1461-63), Record Office. 

EverarD Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


The dress of the London apprentice must 
have varied, like that of other classes, with 
the times in which he lived. His belted 
tunic, long hose, and flat cap are represented 
in plate 6, vol. i. of ‘Old and New London.’ 
An old chap-book of the seventeenth cen- 
tury represents him with a conical cap. 
What he was not allowed to wear will be 
found by reference to Herbert's ‘Twelve 
Livery Companies,’ 1837, vol. i. pp. 166-7. The 
dress of a valet or servant, which nearly 
approached it, will be found, I think, in either 
Strutt’s ‘Costume’ or C. H. Smith’s ‘ Ancient 
Costume of England,’ but such works are 
generally confined to the costume of the 
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upper dunes. "Possibly the ‘ Ballad of the 
Worthy London Apprentice,’ among the 

“Roxburghe Ballads,” and ‘ The Honour of a 
London Apprentice, in the Bagford Collec- 
tion, where he is represented “robbing the 
lion of his heart,” might afford some inkling 
as regards details. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHaet. 


Inn Siens By Artists (9 8. 
xi. 89).—A list of these, by artists ce slebrated 
or otherwise, would be along one; many a bill 
for board and lodging has been paid in such 
coin. David Cox painted a sign for the 
**Royal Oak” at Bettws-y-Coed which is now 
preserved inside the hotel. Sam Bough, 
t.8.A., about thirty years ago, took umbrage 
at the hideous sign of the “ Roseand Thistle” 
public-house at Morningside, Edinburgh. It 
was near his residence, and the daily contem 
plation of it so annoyed him that he offered 
to paint another. He produced a picture of 
a marksman aiming at a target, and the 

ublic - house accordingly became “ The 

Jolunteer’s Rest.” There is a tolerably well- 

painted sign at the “ Bull” Inn, Llanbedr-y- 
Cennin (in the Conway Valley), but I do not 
know who executed it. Probably such things 
are common not only in this country, but on 
the Continent. There is a picture. by Meis- 
sonier of an artist engaged in painting a 
tavern sign. E. Riwpautr Drepry. 


“The Man loaded with Mischief,” said to 
be painted by Hogarth, used to be in Oxford 
Street, nearly opposite Rathbone Place. 
Hogarth also furnished designs for, if he did 
not paint, certain supper-boxes in Vauxhall 
Gardens. Morland painted several signs to 
dischargea reckoning. But see ‘The History 
of Signboards,’ by Larwood and Hotten, 1867. 

AprIAN WHEELER. 


If your correspondent requires a list of 
tavern signs which may be classed under this 
head, he should refer to‘ N. & Q.,’ 2"'S. iv., 
Vii., viii. ix.; 3° S.x.; 4%S. iii., iv.; 5% 
vii.; 6" Each volume contains more 
than one reference to this subject. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAn. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Tue Asra (9 8. xi. 207) —In the prefatory 
note to his poems ‘ Weddah and Om-el- 
Bonain’ and ‘ Two Lovers’ James Thomson 
(B. V.) says :— 

“T found this story, and that of the short piece 
following......in the “De Amour’ of De Stendhal 
(Henri Beyle), chap. liii., where they are given 


among ‘ Fragments extracted and trans lated from | 


| is described in Carlyle’s ‘ Frederick,’ book iii. 


an Arabic Collection entitled “The Divan of 
Love,”’ compiled by Ebn- ‘Abi - Hadglat. From 


another of these fragments I quote a few lines by 
way of introduction: ‘ The Benou-Azra are a tribe 
famous for love among all the tribes of Arabia. 
So that the manner in which they love has passed 
into a proverb, and God has not made any other 
creatures so tender in loving as are they. Sahid, 
son of Agba, one day asked an Arab, ‘Of w hat 
people art thou?” “Tam of the people who die 
when they love,” answered the Arab. ‘* Thou art 
then of the tribe of Azra?” said Sahid. ‘ Yes, 
by the master of the Caaba!” replied the Arab. 
“Whence comes it, then, that you thus love?” 
asked Sahid. “Our women are beautiful and our 
young men are chaste,” answered the Arab.’ 


Thomson goes on to mention Heine's poem 
‘Der Azra,’ and offers a translation, the last 
verse being 

Then the slave replied: “ My name is 

Mohammed, I come from Yemen, 

And my kindred are the Azra, : 

Chey who when they love must perish.” 


These poems, written in 1867-9, were sub- 
mitted to Fraser’s Magazine in 1869-70, but 
not accepted by Froude. They were even- 
tually published in the Vational Reformer 

For the Azra see also Burton’s translation 
of ‘The Arabian Nights,’ where there may be 
found two notes indexed under “ Banu- 
Uzzah.” E. G. B. 


addition to the editorial note, see 
iii. 268, 375. Piatt, Jun. 


Hepcenoe (9 xi. 247).—If your corre- 
spondent will turn to ‘ N. & Q.,’ 4" 8. ix. 38, 
229, he will find some partic ulars of the 
families of Kyrle and Abrahall of Hereford, 
who bore the hedgehog in their shields ; also 
of the families into which they intermarried. 
Abrahall de Abrahall was High Sheriff of 
Hereford in 1571. 

Everarp Home CoLemMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“Mrs. Harris’s husband’s brother,” concern- 
ing whom Mrs. Gamp has given many inter- 
esting particulars, may have had a hedgeho 
for his crest, but, if so, the fact is not recorded. 
Nothing, how ever, can be inferred with 
regard to a man’s family connexions from the 
mere fact of his using a crest which is the 
same as one used by some one else. 


Winterton, Doncaster. 


Picture IN Berurn ARSENAL (9 §. xi. 
207). — The picture clearly relates to the 
march of Frederick William of Brandenburg, 
the “ Great Elector,” in 1679, when he attacked 
the Swedes on the Curische Haf. This event 


chap. xviii. Icva. 
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‘* KEEP YOUR HAIR ON” (9 ix. 184, 335; 
x. 33, 156; xi. 92, 195) — Perhaps it will 
interest some of your readers to learn that 
what your soldiers call “rag-fair,” ours, in 
close analogy, style “die Lumpenparade.” 

3. KRUEGER. 

Berlin. 


“So many Gops,” &c. (9° S. xi. 187).—The 
lines beginning 
So many gods, so many creeds, 
appeared in the Century Magazine, I think, 
mene a couple of years ago over the signature 
of Ella Wheeler Wilcox. :. B 
Brighton. 


Tue Curistentnc Door (9 S. xi. 249).— 
Possibly this is another name for the Devil's 
Door. “Occasionally in old churches,” says 
Mr. Thiselton Dyer, “over against the font, 
and in the northern wall, there is an entrance 
named the * Devil’s Door.’ This was thrown 
open at every baptism, for the escape, as it 
was commonly said, of the fiend, while at 


other times it was carefully shut ws Church- | 


lore Gleanings,’ 1891, p. 116). G. F. R. B. 


** MAIDEN” APPLIED TO A MARRIED WoMAN 
(9 §. xi. 128).—In connexion with this use 


of “ maiden,” it is interesting to compare the | 


use of the German /rau as applied to an 
unmarried woman. In the M.H.G. period 


Srouwe was a title of respect for woman, 


whether married or unmarried From a 
large number in the poems of Walther von 
der Vogel weide this one example will suffice: 
“Nemt, frouwe, disen kranz, alsé sprach ich 


z'einer wol getanen maget ” (Bartsch’s edition, | social, political, and theological government, and 


p. 19); compare also such expressions as Frau 
Aebtissin, in use in modern German. Curiously 
enough Jagd was sometimes employed to 
designate a man of chastity, as witness this 
quotation from ‘ Die Chroniken der de utschen 
Stidte vom. 14 bis ins 16 Jahrhundert’ 
‘*Und bleib er und sii reine maget unz an 
irer beider dot.” See also the German version 
of Revelation xiv. 4, where Jungfrau is used 
in the same sense: “ Diese sind es, die mit 
Weibern nicht betleckt sind, denn sie sind 
Jungfrauen ” (virgins in the English version). 

CuarLes Bunpy WILsoN. 

The State University of Iowa, lowa City. 


Wiscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Nova Solyma, the Ideal City; or, Jerusalem Re- 
gained. Attributed to John Milton. Translated 
y the Rev. Walter Begley. 2 vols. (Murray.) 
Ir, as we think must be conceded, the paternity 
thrust upon this romance by Mr. "Begley can be 


maintained, we have here the greatest literary dis- 
covery of modern days. Next to the finding of a 
new play, the indubitable work of Shakespeare—a 
supposition not wholly outside possibility if the 
story is true concerning the destruction of plays 
wrought by Warburton’s cook—that of a new 
work by Milton is the greatest boon to be antici- 
vated in English letters. Assuming this to have 
— accomplished, the value of the trouvadle is 
diminished by the fact that the work is in Latin, 


j}and is only accessible in a modern translation, 


which, however excellent—and it is, indeed, very 
zood—cannot be regarded as the same thing as an 
English work from Milton’s pen. There is, more- 
over, this disadvantage, that the translator must 
almost inevitably seek to employ Miltonic —— 
and phrases, the exact value of which can i: 
estimated by comparison with the original. hed 
we at disposal ten times the space which in 
*N. & Q.’ can be assigned to book notices, it would 
be inadequate to convey an idea of Mr. Begley's 
argument by which the entire work is permeated. 
It is, indeed, impossible to give at anything like 
adequate length his proposition. Briefly stated this 
is as follows. In some few collegiate or academical 
libraries lurks a volume of considerable rarity, the 
full title of which is ** Nove | Solyme | Libri Sex | 
Londini | Typis Joannis Legati | Mpcxtvi.” This 
volume, though it at a table of errata, 
is without preface, introduction, or note, the only 
oo being a motto on the blank page facing the 
title :— 


Cujus opus, studio cur tantum queris inani? 
Qui legis et frueris, feceris esse tuum. 


It seems virtually to have been still-born, and no 
notice whatever of its appearance is to be traced, 
a matter less remarkable than it appears at first 
blush, when it is taken into account how troublous 
were the times in which it saw the light. It isa 
romance of the same kind as the ‘ Utopia,’ the 
* Arcadia,’ the ‘ New Atlantis,’ and other works of 
the kind, blending with a story which has somethin 
in common with picaresque adventure theories of 


inculcating the most exemplary schemes of educa- 
tion and self-direction. In the course of the close 
study involved in translation Mr. Begley arrived 
at the conclusion that it is by Milton. The 
evidence for this is necessarily internal. Dates 
correspond, and by a fair process of exhaustion it 
is shown that Milton was the only Englishman 
of the day capable of producing it. Alone an 
unsupported such an argument is of slight value. 
A second task, executed with insight, industry, and 
judgment, is to show how far the views, phraseology, 
and sentiment of the whole coincide with what 
of Milton we already possess. This is the most 
arduous part of the task, and also the best executed. 
To us, though we hek i long aloof, the result seems con- 
vincing. Hundreds of points are brought up, some 
of them trivial and unconvincing, others of great 
importance. These the reader must study for him- 
self in a book which no English scholar can afford 
to neglect. To those who do not possess a close 
familiarity with Milton’s works—a matter in which 
we yield to few—long labour may be involved 
in testing the evidence. We ourselves read the 
volumes from cover to cover with constantly aug- 
menting interest, and with something that in the 
as became almost passion. In our comments we 
1 advance a few corroborative observations of 


| 
| | 
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our own, since we acknowledge the absolute im- 
possibility of condensing into a reasonable space 
what is urged by the editor. Concerning that 
every man will judge for himself, and it is not im- 
possible that the bone thrown down will be gnawed 
at and mumbled over by many readers of different 
and conflicting tastes and judgments. Let us pre- 
mise that, so far as regards the story, the influence 
of the Greek romancer is to be felt. We have 
applied no test of comparison, and speak only from 
vague memories. We seem to trace, moreover, in 
addition to Heliodorus and Longus, some sugges- 
tions of Apuleius and even of Petronius. The 
teaching, of course, is directly opposite to that of | 
these amorists. Much nearer to the philosophical | 
dreams of More and Bacon is our author, but the | 
adventures with brigands and the tragic love story | 
of Philippina as narrated by Galatea belong to old- | 
fashioned romance. Mr. Begley accounts as best he 
may for the non-existence of the classical allusions 
which Milton uses with exquisite felicity ; but their | 
absence is remarkable, we may not say suspicious. | 
We must leave the story as strictly alone as the 
editor's arguments. The profound influence exer- 
cised over the book by Virgil all will recognize as a | 
support to the theory that it is Milton's. In some | 
cases resemblances are indicated, as in vol. i. p. 85, 
that to Barclay’s ‘ Argenis,) where the primary | 
source of obligation is Horace. Physical education | 
for the young, with attention to which Mr. Begley 
credits Elyot, Mulcaster, and Locke, as well as | 
Milton, was advocated much earlier by Rabelais. | 
When, i. 102, the hymn of Auximus to spring has | 
the phrase **in gladsome livery dight,” the resem- | 
blance to “‘the clouds in thousand liveries dight” | 
is inevitable; but is not the expression intention- | 
ally copied? Many eminently Miltonic phrases 
occur in the translations from the poems. How far 
imitations of the kind are ieeedteie is a matter to} 
be investigated at leisure. When, p. 169, the author | 
speaks of the stars “that never fail,” we recall in 
*Comus’ how Milton dealt with the stars 
That Nature hung in heaven, and filled their lamps 
With everlasting oil. 
Earlier passages in the same portion concerning the 
riches in the earth and the sea recall the same 
poem. Joseph's lamp is placed, after Milton's own | 
aspiration, in a high lonely tower. ‘Can such an | 
utterance come from mortal man?” recalls 
Can any mortal mixture of earth’s mould? 

Much value must be attached to the passage, i. 279, 
where the gods of the heathen are declared to be 
devils, the same view being carried out fully in 
* Paradise Lost,’ book i. In book iv., vol. ii. p. 24, 
are verses recalling slightly the famous description 
of flowers in ‘ Lycidas.’ In Cain’s soliloquy, 1i. 54, 
we tind 

And still live on—an awful living death 

W here—saddest thing of all! nor hope nor end 

Can ever come, 
which suggests, from ‘ Samson Agonistes,’ 

To live a life half dead, a living death, 
and, from ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 

Hope never comes. 

What is said, p. 58, concerning the inducement of 
our first parents to revolt, and the influence o 
ambition, also recalls ‘Paradise Lost.’ The form 
‘“* Many are the curious conjectures of the learned” 
is that exactly of 


Many are the words of the wise 


in ‘Samson Agonistes.’ ‘‘Chained on the burning 
lake,” p. 94, is from ‘ Paradise Lost.’ ‘“ Pollute 


with shame” is 
Naked shame 

Pollute with sinful blame, 
which occurs in ‘On the Nativity.’ The lines that 
close ‘ Cupid's Cradle’ convey exactly the idea, an 
almost the words, of the elder brother in ‘Comus,’ 
descriptive of the effects of yielding to lewd 
thoughts. Here we stop; not that the resem- 
blances we note are exhausted, but because our 
space is filled. Many of the Latin poems are 
of extreme beauty, and the closing poem ‘The 
Bridal Song’ is exquisite. It is, indeed, a thing 
that the world, having once got it, ‘‘ will not 
willingly let die.” 

Mr. Begley’s task is well discharged. We wish 
that he had not attributed, almost on the first page, 
to Thomas Wharton, instead of Thomas Warton, the 
edition of Milton’s ‘Minor Poems’ in 1791, which 
is a chief delight of lovers of the poet, the more so 
since he knows better, and subsequently writes 
Warton. He might with advantage have said that 
the ‘Comus’ of Erycius Puteanus, on Milton’s 
knowledge of which he insists, is by Henri Dupuy 
(born at Gueldres, 1574, died at Louvain, 1640), 
whose pseudonym the name was. 


The Love Letters of Dorothy Osborne to Sir William 
Temple. Newly edited from the Original MSS. 
by Israel Gollancz. (Alexander Moring.) 

To the “ King’s Classics,” which, issued under the 

general editorship of Mr. Gollancz, promise to be 

a most desirable series of reprints, has been added, 

as the second issue, the love letters of Dorothy 

Osborne, now, we are told, for the first tim com- 

pletely and accurately rendered. Since w__ first 

made the acquaintance of this divine heroine in 
the edition of Judge Parry, we have been wildly 
in love with her. Those interested enough may 
refer to our raptures (see 7 §. v. 499). Since 
that time we have not wavered in affection or 
in faith, but are as much devoted to her as ever. 
This edition, beautifully printed in a type at once 
legible and elegant, and carefully edited with a few 
helpful notes and a facsimile of Dorothy’s hand- 
writing, is warmly welcome, the more so since it is 
exactly the size to be slipped into the pocket, and 
will not weigh too much on the next excursion. In 
the full sense Dorothy’s letters constitute a classic 
though we have known them only a little more than 

a dozen years. Though proud and content in our 

intimacy with Lady Temple, we almost envy those 

who have her acquaintance to make. Not often in 

a lifetime does the most fortunate of men obtain 

such an introduction. In appearance, and, indeed 

in all respects, this dainty sine is worthy to bear 
her name. In consequence of legal proceedings by 

Judge Parry, it seems likely that the sale of the 

volume will be discontinued. 


Tue lines of the Scottish Antiquary and Historical 
Review are henceforward to be widened, and the 
magazine, long recognized as the leading quarterly 
of Scottish history, archeology, genealogy, and 
heraldry, will, under the admirably competent 
editorship of Mr. Stevenson, take a still higher 
—— Promise of support has been obtained 
rom most of the principal writers on these and 
cognate subjects. The publishers remain Messrs. 
James MacLehose & Sons, of Glasgow. 
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BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 

INTEREST in other items in the latest catalogue 
of Mr. Arthur Reader is eclipsed by the presence in 
it of an edition of Milton's ‘ Poems, English and 
Latin,’ 1674, wholly unknown to_bibliographers. 
Upon discovering this item we wished to secure it, 
but found ourselves an hour too late. It is now in 
the possession of Mr. W. Aldis Wright, Vice-Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, by whom it will 
be duly prized. It differs from the 1673 edition 
in being, so far as we can learn, 12mo instead of 
small 8vo,and has a portrait. The 1673 edition we 
yossess, and are sorry to have missed that of 1674 
Many other items. of interest are there, including 
an ‘Annales de la Cour de Paris,’ 
obtained for its author nine years in the Bastille. 
The author in question is Courtilz de Sandras, to 
whom is owing the famous ‘ Vie de M. D’Artagnan,’ 
on which Dumas founded his immortal * Trois 
Mousquetaires.’ This and a few 
items we were fortunate enough to secure. 


1697-8, which | 


other curious | 


The latest catalogue (No. 262) of Mr. Francis | 


Edwards is almost entirely topographical, and 
includes many scarce and costly works. To be 
specially noted are Boydell’s * Scene ry and History 
of the Thames,’ 1791-6; Kip’s ‘ Britannia Illus- 
trata,’ 1714; a complete set of the Harleian Society 
publications ; a set of publications of the Huguenot 
Society; a complete set of ‘N. & Q.,’ with the 
indexes "(300. ‘ood’ s ‘Athenee Oxonienses,’ ed. 
Bliss ; Lipscomb’s * Bue kingham’; Ackermann’s 
*Cambridge University’; Ormerod’s ‘Chester’; 
Hutchins’s ‘ Dorsetshire’; Atkyns's ‘ Gloucester- 
shire’; Clutterbuck’s ‘ Hertfordshire’; Hasted’s 
*Kent’; Ackermann's ‘ Microcosm of London‘; 
and Sowerby’s ‘ Botany.’ 

Mr. W. J. Smith, of Brighton, has original draw- 
ings by Rowlandson, Howitt’s ‘Northern Heights, 7 
Thoms’s ‘Early English Prose Romances,’ 3 vols., 
1828, interesting to our readers, many startling 
articles under Charles Lamb, and another long list 
under London. He has some valuable mezzotint 
portraits. Under Thackeray, &c., may be found 
articles of importance. 

Messrs. Ellis & Elvey, of Bond Street, preface 
their admirable catalogue with a history of their 
firm and its various members. It seems to have 
been started by John Brindley in 1728. James 
Robson, publisher of Burney’s * History of Music,’ 
it, and the firm, after other mutations, 
yecame Boone & Sons, who disposed of the business 
in 1872 to Mr. F. 8. Ellis, the spirited publisher of 
Rossetti. Other changes followed, and the house 
is now Ellis & Elvey, though ap parently no bearer 
of either name is contained in it. Inc unabula, with 
which the catalogue opens, include the tirst German 
Mandeville, ¢. 1475. A Beaumont and Fletcher, 
1647, follows, and is succeeded by a Fourth Quarto 
Shakespeare. In addition to these come Young’s 

*Night Thoughts,’ with the illustrations of Blake, 
coloured by the artist; a large-paper ‘ Bibliotheca 
Spenceriana’; a MS. on vellum, ‘ Glanvilla de Pro- 
wietatibus Rerum’; autograph letters of Lord 

eathfield, illustrating the celebrated siege of Gib- 
raltar; and a rare collection of books on music. 
Many reproductions of bindings and plates are 


The catalogue of A. Maurice & Co., of Bedford 
Street, contains a series of Hor, on vellum, one of 
the fifteenth century being priced 400/. and others 
at three figures. Facsimiles of some of the illustra- 
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tions to these are given. A _ second collection 
consists wholly of books on the drama, and has 
some scarce items, while a third, with many extra- 
illustrated books, has a fine Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ 
extended to ten volumes; ‘Her Majesty’s Tower,’ 
by Hepworth Dixon, in four volumes; a ‘Table 
Talk’ ascribed to Foote; a Bewick’s ‘ British 
Birds’; a Pennant’s ‘London’; a Crabb Robin- 
son's ‘ Diary,” with 150 portraits; and works of 
Leigh Hunt, Hogarth, and others. 

The catalogue of Messrs. Deighton, Bell & Co., of 
Cambridge, has some rare and out-of-print books, 
including ‘ Le Cabinet de Choiseul’ and * Le Cabinet 
de Poullain,’ French illustrated books of the eigh- 
teenth century; a translation of the * Ethiopica’ 
of Heliodorus; works of King James I.; a Villon 
illustrated by Robida ; and some works of Uzanne. 
There are some good entries under * Oriental Litera- 
ture,’ ‘ Assy riolo; gy, and ‘ Egyptology,’ and a scarce 
collection of pamphlets. Some costly works in art 
are catalogued on the cover, besides an edition of 
the works of Martin Luther in 20 vols. 


In the catalogue of Mr. James Roche, of New 
Oxford Street, are to be noted many Dickens items, 
including an extra-illustrated * Master Humphrey’s 
Clock,’ and other works, first editions ; a series of 
articles contributed by the novelist to Bell's Life ; 
a first series of ‘Sketches by Boz,’ first edition, 
uncut and finely bound, with Cruikshank’s illus- 


| trations; Wilkinson’s * Londina Iilustrata’ ; some 


Bartolozzi illustrations ; H. * Political Carica- 
tures’; coloured Cruikshank plates a Staunton’s 
Shakespeare, édition de luxe; David Roberts's 
‘Views in the Holy Land’; and a collection of 
works concerning India and the East, together 
with a large variety of other illustrated works. 
Messrs. J. & J. Leighton issue a large and richly 
illustrated catalogue of works of highest mark. A 
description of the contents of this might well 
occupy all the space we can devote to the subject. 
Among items of high interest, mostly in finest 
bindings, are ‘The Gardener’s Labyrinth’; a 
works by Gerson, printed by Ulrich 


series 0 
‘Laberinto’; Gower's 


Zell and others; Ghisi's 
‘Confessio Amantis,’ 1554; a thirteenth-century 
MS. of ‘Gratiani Decretum’; Grisone on horse- 
manship, in fine Lyons binding ; a splendid 
‘Giraldus de Deis Gentium ’ ; some superbly illus- 
trated editions of the ‘Hortus Sanitatis’; many 
rare books by or concerning Hieronymus ; Books of 
Hours in various languages; early Horaces, &c. 
The catalogue, for the letters G and H only, has 
very numerous reproductions of old woodcuts. 


Mr. Thomas Thorne, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, has 
a full set of Ballad Society's publications, so far as 
these have extended (Mr. Ebsworth’s fine work 
keeps up its price); a ‘ Bibliotheca Spenceriana’ of 
Dibdin; Gardiner’s large-type ‘ History of Eng- 
land’; a long set of Archeoloyia ; scarce works of 
Dickens; a cheap copy of the ‘ Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica’; and another of “* The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine Library.” 

Messrs. Henry Young & Sons, of Liverpool, 
announce ‘ The Antiquities of England and Wales’; 
some fine books on architecture; Yarrell’s ‘ Birds’; 
a large collection of Burnsiana ; Wild's *Cathe- 
ae Me a Japanese-vellum copy, on large paper, of 
Gardiner’s ‘Cromwell’; an 1863 record of Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii; a Milman’s Horace, 1849; and 
a unique Whitaker's ‘ Loidis and Elmete.’ 


| 
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DEALERS IN RARE BOOKS, MANU- 
SCRIPTS, AND OLD PRINTS. 
NOW READY, price ¢d. 


HUNDREDTH CATALOGUE 


Of Rare, Curious, and Interesting Books, including a choice 
Selection of Karly-Printed Books—a Collection of Books on 
Music—Bibliographical Works, &c., with a Short History of 
the Bookeelling Business carried on continuously since its 
establishment in 1728 at 


29, NEW BOND STRERT, LONDON, W. 


CATALOGUE OF EARLY PRINTED AND 
OTHER INTERESTING BOOKS, MANU- 
SCRIPTS, AND BINDINGS. 


Part IV. G—H, with 120 Ii!nstrations in Facsimile, price 2s. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 
40, BREWER STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


Parts I. and II. containing A—C, with 340 Illustrations, 
price 3s. each. 


Ancient and Modern Booksellers and 
Printsellers, 
23, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES of Fine Books 
and Engravings post free on application. 


The following just published:—No. 125. New Series. 
BOOKS on the DRAMA. Noe. 126-7-8-9. BXTRA-ILLUS- 
TRATED BOOKS, Standard Books in fine Bindings, &c. 

BOOKS BOUGHT FOR CASH, 
From a Library to a Single Volume. 


55, SOUTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 


| Nos. 125 and 134. SPECIAL CATALOGUE of 
REMAINDERS, &c. 


Nos, 129 and 132, WORKS RELATING to SCOT- 
LAND. 


No. 135. THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 


No. 136. MISCELLANEOUS and STANDARD 
LITERATURE. 


CATALOGUES 
Post free on application. 


JAMES RIMELL & SON, 


53, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 
(Late of 91, Oxford Street), 


Books on the Fine Arts, Topography, and 
Illustrated Books generally. 


PORTRAITS, MEZZOTINTS, VIEWS, &c. 
CATALOGUES GRATIS. 


WILLIAM J. SMITH. 


| 41.2.3, NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON, ENG. 
(Business established 1842.) 


'BOOK CATALOGUE, No. 134, 


| Contains Special Items on Alps—Art—Artists—Australia 
—Hible—Botany — Bunyan — British Poets — Cathedrals— 
Cervantes — Chaucer — Cobbett — Dante— Diarists—Drama- 
tists — Klectricity — Fish —Furniture—Gardening—Hamer- 
ton—Herbals—Ireland—Italian Literature — Japan—Chas. 
Lamb —London—Medicine—Naval History —Roman Catholic 
—Sala Editions of Shakespeare—Spas—Sport—Tennyson— 
Thackeray, &c. 


BRIGHTON and SUSSEX TOPOGRAPHY a speciality. 


CATALOGUES GRATIS, 
OONTAINING 
Fine Illustrated Books — Standard Library 
Sets — Books of Travel — Biographies of 
Eminent People—Early Books on India and 
the East. 


Forwarded post free on application to 


J. ROCHE, Bookseller, 


38, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


APRIL 


CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, 
Second-Hand and New as Published, 


| Consisting of Works in all Classes of Literature, 


OFFERED BY 


| 
W.H. SMITH & SON, 
| 186, STRAND, LONDON, 

AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES (APRIL). 
ELLIS & ELVEY. | LEIGHTON’S u 
| Part III. containing D—F, with 120 Illustrations, price 2s. f 
7 OMS 
| A. MAURICE & CO., JAMES THIN, Bookseller, 
| 
| 
‘ 
‘ 
| 
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NOW READY. 


A CHEAP POPULAR EDITION OF 


THE DAIL 


Y ROUND. 


Demy 32mo, 424 pages, cloth, flush edges. 


Price ONE 


SHILLING, 


Hitherto the cheapest edition of this well-known work has been issued at Three Shillings, a price 
which, it has been stated, is prohibitive to many who would otherwise wish to possess a copy. 

In response, therefore, to the frequently expressed suggestion of many of the Clergy, both at home 
and abroad, and with a view to render the work more extensively useful among a wider circle of readers, 
more particularly the poorer members of the Church, it has been decided to issue a cheap popular 
edition at so reasonable a price as will bring it within the means of every one to obtain it. 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, Prayer and Praise, Adapted to 


the Course of the Christian Year. 
St. Alban’s, Birmingham, 


By the late THOMAS BENSON POLLOCK, M.A., Vicar of 
Imperial 32mo, cloth, 3s.; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 


gilt edges, 6s.; fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d.; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. 


EIGHT OTHER EDITIUONS ARE PUBLISHED, 


Essays, by the Author of ‘The Daily Round." 


The DAILY PSALMS. Meditations 


Author of * The Daily Round.’ 
Vol. I. MORNING. 


Feap. Svo, cloth, 3s, 6d. ; Turkey roan, 5s.; morocco, 7s. 6d. 


DAILY LIFE : its Trials, Duties and Difficulties. 


| 
Kach Volume complete in itself (sold separately). 
Feap. Svo, cloth, 4s. 6¢d.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. 


A Series of Short Practical 
for Every Day in the Year. By the 


Vol. Il. EVENING. 
A Smaller Edition for the Pocket, 


imperial 32mo, is also published. Cloth, 3s.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. ; morocco, 6s. 
2 vols. feap. Svo, cloth, with a Map of Palestine, és. 


The GOSPEL STORY: a Plain Commentary on the Four Holy Gospels. 


Spputaing the Narrative of our blessed Lord's Life and Ministry in Simple Language. By Rev. W. MITCHELL, 


For the use of Families, for Sunday-School Teachers, and for Pupil Teachers, no work is published which so distinctly 
brings before the mind all the events of our blessed Lord's Life and Passion; nor will the lessons thus taught be easily 


forgotten in later life. 


REVISED EDITION, in very bold type, strongly bound in 
cloth, price 7d. 
The HOLY COMMUNION. By the 
Rev. W. H. RIDLBY, M.A. Fine Paper Edition, cloth, 
red edges, ls.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 2s. 


OTHER WORKS BY THE REV. CANON RIDLEY. 


ON PRAYING. The Necessity and 


Advantage of Diligent Prayer. 15mo, cloth, red edges, 9d. 


The PATH of DUTY: a few Plain 
Directions for more Worthily Performing : I. Our Duty 
towards God. Il. Our Duty towards our Neighbour. 
18mo, cloth, ls.; roan, gilt edges, 2s. 


CONFIRMATION and FIRST COM- 
MUNION. Part I. The Nature, Origin, and Benefits 
of Confirmation. With Aids to Meditation for Young 
Persons Preparing for that Holy Rite. Part Il. Pre- 

tion for Confirmation 

irst Communion. Uniform in size and type with 

‘Ridley on the Holy Communion.’ Cloth, 9d.; roan, 
gilt edges, Is. 6d. 


The INNER LIFE; or, Spiritual Guid- 
ance in the Ways of God. Adapted from the French of 
the ABBE BAUDRAND. 52mo, cloth, 6d. 


Part III. Preparation for | 


DEVOTIONAL READINGS for 
FAMILY PRAYER. Adapted to the Course of the 
Christian Year. With Form of Responsive Devotions 
for the Household for every Day in the Week. Vol. L. 
MORNING. Vol. Il. EVENING. 2 vols. imperial 32mo, 
cloth, 6s.; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 9s. 


The RULE of PRAYER: an Easy Ex- 
planation of the Lord’s Prayer. Chiefly intended for 
the use of Young Persons. 32mo, cloth, 6d. ; roan, 1s. 6d. 


The RULE of FAITH: being an Easy 
Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed. Chiefly based upon 
the Work of Bishop PEARSON. 32mo, cloth, 6d. 


The RULE of LIFE: being an Easy 


Exposition of the Ten Commandments. 323mo, cloth, 6d. 


The SPIRITUAL COMBAT; or, the 
Christian's Warfare ainst his Spiritual Enemies. 
From the Italian of LORENZO SCUPOLI. 32mo, 
cloth, 64. 


‘The NARROW WAY. A Complete 


Manual of Devotion. With a Guide to Confirmation 
| and Holy Communion. Two Hundred and Forty-fifth 
Thousand. Price in cloth, é¢.; or limp roan, gilt 
edges, Is. 6d. A Large-type Edition is also published, 
price ls. in cloth; or limp roan, with gilt edges, 2s. 


London : J. WHITAKER & SONS, Limirep, 12, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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